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The Foundations of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart in Chile 


When the Society of the Sacred Heart was called to South 
America it could count fifty-three years of growth and it num- 
bered seventy-five houses. Founded in France in 1800 by Saint 
Madeleine Sophie Barat for the education of young girls, the 
Society had spread into Italy, England, Ireland, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, and North America. . 

Monseigneur Raphael Valentine Valdivieso, Archbishop of 
Santiago, Chile, heard of the Institute about the year 1851, 
when his mind was preoccupied with the perplexing affairs of 
his see and particularly with the lack of educational facilities. 
To him “education in the home prevailed in the higher classes 
and appeared sufficient; but the progress of civilization, the de- 
velopment which it brought to the instruction of women, the 
effort of Protestantism to invade this very Catholic country,”* 
were reasons sufficient to determine him to bring Christian edu- 
cation to his flock. Although he immediately made known his 
wants to Reverend Mother Barat, the Superior General of the 
Society, his wishes for her help could not be acceded to for two 
years. Two formidable obstacles arose in the mind of Mother 
Barat, namely, the great distance to Chile and the dangers in- 
herent to such a long voyage.’ 

In the summer of 1853, however, the propitious time seemed 
at hand, and Mother du Rousier, recently named Visitatrix of 
the North American houses, was chosen to establish the Society 
of the Sacred Heart in South America. She was acting in her 


on 1 Cahier, A., The Life of Venerable Mother Barat, Paris, 1884, Vol. I, 


2 Documents 1854-1855, 27. These Documents are records of the most 
important events which have occurred each year in every house. They are 
drawn up at the end of every two years from the House Journal. They are 
in manuscript to the year 1866 and after that date printed. They are similar 
in tone and content to the Cartas Afiuas of the Jesuits. 
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official capacity at the convent in Buffalo, New York, when on 
July 23, 1853, the appointment came with instructions to depart 
at once for her new mission in Chile. In less than two weeks all 
preparations had been made. The little group of foundresses 
numbered three, Mother du Rousier, Mother Mary McNally and 
Sister Antoinette Pissorno. They took with them only what was 
strictly necessary for an absence of six months. 

On August 5 they were ready for the great adventure. The 
return of the Abbé Joachim Larrain to South America at this 
time was no coincidence. He had been sent to France by the 
Archbishop of Santiago to ask Mother Barat once more for an 
immediate opening of a convent in the capital of Chile. The 
request was granted but the Superior General was loathe to let 
her daughters make the long voyage without a priest. Thus it 
was arranged that the trio would sail from New York on the 
Georgia under the guidance of the returning Abbé. 

In charge of the religious was Mother du Rousier, of French 
birth and at this time forty-seven years of age. Having entered 
the Society at the early age of sixteen her long experience in 
the difficult positions which had been hers had well prepared 
her for the arduous task ahead. In turn Mistress General, Su- 
perior, Mistress of Novices and Superior Vicar, during the 
troublesome times in France and Italy she had given proof of 
her sterling qualities as an organizer and of her ability to 
endure suffering.* Her companion, Mother McNally, had known 
many lands. Born in England, educated in France with every 
advantage possible for a girl of that period, she had made her 
debut in America. She had before this event decided to conse- 
crate her talents to the service of God, and hence she returned 
to France and entered the Society in 1844. Soon after making 
her vows she came to North America where she taught until 
she received the call to accompany Mother du Rousier to Chile. 
Mother McNally’s great facility for languages together with 
her many talents and virtues made her a likely candidate for 
aiding in the establishment of the Society in Chile.* The third 
member of the group, Sister Antoinette Pissorno, was born in 
France and entered the Society as a coajutrix sister in 1831 at 
the convent in Turin. She had rendered valuable services to the 
Society. Loyal, discreet, industrious, and virtuous she had ar- 


3 Vie de la Mere du Rousier, 145. This biography is still in manuscript. 
The name of the author and of the place and the date of writing are not 
given. 

4 Documents 1884-1885, 193. 
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rived in America as a companion of Mother du Rousier during 
the visitation of the latter. This was to be the second and last 
ocean voyage for Sister Pissorno, for she spent the remaining 
years of her life in Chile and died at Santiago in 1875. 

The three religious doubtless offered a strange contrast in 
appearance and demeanor to many of the other passengers 
aboard the Georgia. Some were burly gold-seekers bound for 
California, who took the best places everywhere and seemed to 
have left all finer feelings behind them. Thirty Mexicans were 
also on board; they were constantly smoking, gambling, dis- 
puting and adding nothing to the general order and tranquillity. 
But happily another group was to be found from whom the nuns 
received the greatest consideration and kindness. There was the 
canon of the Cathedral of Lima, Don Herrero, ambassador to the 
court of Rome, who was returning to Peru with his entire lega- 
tion and several distinguished Peruvians. Abbé Larrain as 
guardian of the religious women took his task to heart and in- 
structed them in Spanish. In his party were two priests who had 
made their studies at Brugelette, and the Marquis de la Pica. 

After eight days on the water the Georgia put in on August 
13 at Kingston, Jamaica, for a day’s rest. Here the travelers 
heard Mass for the first time during the journey, because saying 
Mass on the Georgia was forbidden by the owners of the steam- 
ship line. The next day they sailed anew and on August 16 
reached Chagres. The most dangerous part of the trip lay ahead 
of them, for the Isthmus of Panama had to be crossed in the 
heat of summer. 

The perils of the transit loomed doubly awesome to the re- 
ligious by reason of their status as religious women and the 
various rumors they had heard about the trail. They were told 
that thousands of workmen had died from gases in the swamp 
lands while engaged in constructing the railroad. Even brave 
men fled the pest-ridden place, and hence it would be folly for 
women to attempt the crossing. A Sister of Charity had been 
crushed against the rocks of a narrow defile, and another having 
been thrown violently from her mount had been brought to 
Panama in a dying condition. Yet the trio of nuns was willing 
to face the danger. 

The little railroad from Chagres terminated after an hour’s 
run and left the religious the alternative of the primitive con- 
veyances for the remainder of the journey—mules or litters. 
Since the litters or hammocks might more expose the travelers 
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224 MOTHER JULIA HEFFERN 
to sunstroke, the animals were chosen by the Abbé as the lesser 
of the two evils. Mother McNally’s journal recounts the early 


stages of the journey.’ 


It was seven o’clock in the morning when we went to our mules. Sister 
Antoinette after many exclamations, started out with her mule accom- 
panied by Canon Herrero. M. Larrain had put her under the guidance of 
his nephew Don Manuel. He himself remained with Reverend Mother Du 
Rousier whom he did not leave a single moment in this perilous journey. 
He had taken care also to provide negroes to guide Reverend Mother’s 
mule. . . . There was nothing to do however but allow the mule to follow 


its instinct; the one indispensible thing was to sit firm in one’s saddle and 
not be frightened at the shakes, the jumps, the undulations and even the 
caprices of this wild animal. Sometimes it stopped as if to calculate dis- 
tances; then taking its élan—with ane bound it would leap a height of six 
or seven feet... 


Mother du Rousier and her companions experienced all the 
untoward events which a trip across the Isthmus on muleback 
was capable of offering gentle but brave nuns. A muletrain from 
the Pacific side met the party traveling from the Gulf in a nar- 
row defile, and the Mother was brushed from her mule and 
thrown to the ground. At another point one of the negro guides 
went into a pique, probably feeling too much his importance as 
muleteer and guide. He threw himself in front of Sister An- 
toinette’s mule in order to stop progress, and only when the 
Marquis de la Pica pointed a revolver at him did he give up 
his idea. But in his anger at having to submit he pushed the 
Sister violently and gave her a bad fall. Again, their worst fears 
about a tropical storm were realized. The path was converted 
into pools of mud through which the animals sloshed precarious- 
ly. To add to the danger they came to a very narrow pass which 
was flanked on one side by a sharp precipice and a one hundred 
foot drop, and on the other by a small lake of red mud. While 
each was preoccupied with the progress of his or her particular 
mount, a shout from the rear told them of an accident. Mother 
du Rousier had fallen over the precipice. Her mule was lying 
unconcernedly at the edge; the guides were leaning over an- 
nouncing what was well-known to all, “the sefiora has fallen.’ 
The circumstances of a broken tree trunk saved her from pos- 
sible destruction. She clung to this on the very brink of the 
precipice below until she could be rescued with the aid of ropes. 
In the Annals of the Society, Mother du Rousier’s mule became 


5 Vie de la Mere du Rousier, 99. 
6 Ibid., 202. 
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a “devil’s advocate” against the foundation in Chile." He gave 
her one more trial to bear, this time an upset into the ever 
present red mud, but at the next hamlet she had done with him 
and continued her journey in a litter, albeit considerably bruised. 

In view of the narrow escapes from death which Mother du 
Rousier had had on this journey to Panama, it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that she would not wish others of the religious 
to follow her. But the pioneer of the Society to South America 
envisioned conditions for the near future which would be less 
primitive, and writing shortly afterward to Mother Hardey, 
Vicar of North America, she says, “Madame McNally has given 
you details of our journey. Happily our religious will not be 
exposed to such dangers in future, for before others come the 
railroad will probably extend across the Isthmus and thus render 
traveling there as easy as elsewhere.’’* 

Although the voyage from Panama to Santiago was without 
incident of note, it was not devoid of interest. Their steamer 
Santiago stopped at several ports. At Lima the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart visited the resting place of Saint Rose and there 
at her tomb prayed for the success of their future work. They 
disembarked September 12, 1853, at Valparaiso, recalling the 
cry of the Spaniards who first reached that coast, “It leads to 
Paradise.”’* Two days later they arrived in the capital, Santiago. 

Chile in 1853 was entering the last years of her historical 
development known as the period of the “autocratic republic.” 
The long, narrow strip of deserts, valleys and islands with the 
Andes as a towering natural fence had broken with Spain in 
1818. Its colonial status had been changed by San Martin and 
his army which had come over “the fence.” The day of inde- 
pendence was followed by years of turmoil in politics. Only in 
1833 did the semblance of order emerge with the coming of the 
autocratic presidents. Under such turbulent conditions educa- 
tion had not only lagged but it had practically lapsed. In 1842 
the University of Chile was reéstablished during the presidency 
of General Bulnes. Its opening was part of a movement toward 
educating the masses which had been fostered by the famed 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento who had been exiled from Ar- 
gentina and who was later to become Argentina’s schoolmaster 


7 Ibid., 203. 
8 Letter from Mother du Rousier of Santiago, Chile, to Mother Hardey 
of Manhattenville, New York, quoted in Mother M. Garvey, Mary Aloysia 
Hardey, New York, 1910, 172. The railroad was completed in 1855. 
® Vie de la Mere du Rousier, 213. 
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president. Equally important in the educational movement of 
the forties was the learned Venezuelan, Andrés Bello.*° 

Before the year 1850, however, there were merely eight sec- 
ondary schools and ten private “colleges” in the country; there 
were fifty common schools with a total of 3,000 pupils enrolled 
out of the 200,000 of school age.*' During the forties there had 
been in progress a struggle between the Church and State over 
the respective rights of each.'* Archbishop Valdivieso was re- 
sisting the encroachments of the temporal powers in religious 
matters. Protestantism had been entering the land, and secret 
societies were at work against the Church. Under these cir- 
cumstances of the rise of public schools, of the possibility of 
anti-clerical education, of the falling away of some of the faith- 
ful from their religion, of the awakening of educators to the 
need of teacher training and education for women, and of the 
necessity of performing his duty by providing educational facil- 
ities for his flock, the Archbishop had sought aid from France. 
During the presidency of Manuel Montt (1851-1861) the num- 
bers of public and private schools increased enormously, so that 
at the end of his two terms of office 45,000 pupils were attending 
schools.** But social and sanitary conditions were in no wise 
so progressive. The trio of nuns coming early in this period 
aided materially in the educational and social improvements of 
Chile. The Archbishop had brought them because it seemed to 
him that an establishment conducted by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart would do much to “propagate the true spirit of 
Christianity, a love for work and order, qualities whose absence 
is one of the plagues of this country.”™ 

Arrived in Santiago with enthusiasm for the new mission 
the three religious met with a disappointment. They had been 
promised a house, but none was ready. They were obliged to 
accept the kind hospitality of the mother of Abbé Larrain while 
witnessing the “unbelieveable slovyness” with which everything 
proceeded in Chile.** Six weeks later they seemed no nearer the 
possession of a house, and not wishing to impose any longer 
upon the kindness of Madame Larrain Mother du Rousier begged 


10 Wilgus, A. Curtis (Ed.), Argentina, Brazil and Chile Since Inde- 
, Washington, 1935, 310. The section of the book devoted to Chile 
is by Isaac Joslin Cox. 
11 Jbid., 311. 
12 Mecham, J. Lloyd, Church and State in Latin America, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934, 255. 
13 Wilgus, op. cit., 315. 
14 Documents 1854-1855, 28. 
15 Ibid., 27. 
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the Archbishop to find shelter for herself and companions in one 
of the convents. He chose the Clarist Convent where they were 
received with kindly charity in November. There they awaited 
the construction of their building. When the workmen revealed 
that they had no concept of the word haste, the foundresses de- 
cided that ther presence on the scene of the building activities 
might inspire the workers to a more energetic attack of the 
construction problem. On February 2, 1854, the religious took 
leave of the Poor Clares. 

When they arrived at the placed destined to become the first 
convent of the Sacred Heart in South America, a sorry sight 
greeted their eyes. The building under construction for two 
years was incomplete and neglected; pipes had burst and water 
had flooded the interior and the gardens; partitions had been 
broken down to remedy the faults, and debris and dirt completed 
the sad picture. There were, however, two habitable rooms which 
were absolutely devoid of furniture. These were occupied by the 
three pioneers, but when a table became necessary, the religious 
had to wait three months for it.’* The foundresses realized that 
they were in a new world where there was no philosophy of 
haste. Tradesmen were indifferent to the needs and wishes of 
customers. Added to the difficulty of never knowing when their 
daily bread would arrive, or if it would come at all, was the fact 
that they had no servant who might do errands. The house 
Journal comments, “Had they had one they could scarcely con- 
fide the least sum to him, so rare is honesty among the poorer 
classes.”'* They had no wells or springs and had to be content 
with a questionable grade of water, except when a neighboring 
priest brought them some from his filter. People of the city at 
times sent provisions, and the most faithful in this respect were 
the Poor Clares to whose charity the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart already owed so much. It was not, however, until May, 
1854, that the first pupils began to enter. 

In the system of education of the Convents of the Sacred 
Heart, instituted chiefly to counteract the evil influences ram- 
pant in the best society of France after the French Revolution, 
there were two categories, a first boarding school for children 
of the higher classes and a secondary boarding school. In France 
instruction of the higher classes occupied an important place. 
But the secondary boarding and normal school was an institu- 
tion peculiar to South America and was inaugurated at the re- 


16 Ibid., 29. 
17 Ibid., 29. 
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228 MOTHER JULIA HEFFERN 
quest of the Minister of Public Instruction."* This official called 
upon Mother du Rousier and earnestly requested her to take 
direction of this type of school for the purpose of training teach- 
ers for various parts of Chile.’* Mother du Rousier could comply 
with his request since she “believed this work eminently con- 
formed to the end which the Society proposed to itself.”*° Now 
every European boarding school of the Society had attached to 
it a school where the children of the poor were instructed in 
religion and taught the secrets of domestic economy. The supe- 
rior resolved that as soon as space permitted she would be able 
to bring this ideal to Chile. 

The normal school was the first establishment opened. On 
May 1 it could count forty normalists. To the difficulty of the 
Spanish language which none of the foundresses had known was 
added the impediment of deficient early training on the part of 
the students. Patience and care conquered the difficulties, so that 
the fruits of the industry of the foundresses were apparent to 
the new colony of religious on its arrival in November. Order 
reigned, improvements had been made, the secondary boarding 
school had made great progress and the children seemed to love 
the religious. More substantial proof of the effectiveness of their 
toil was given the nuns on the occasion of the official visit of 
the President of the Republic, Manuel Montt, and the Minister 
of Instruction and of Worship. The former, impressed by the 
order of the house and the deportment of the children, seemed 
certain that in a short time the state would gather the fruits 
of the sacrifices made for the education of these young people.” 

This visit which brought joy to the hearts of the three 
pioneers took place shortly before Christmas. The holidays in 
South America fall during the heat of summer, and hence long 
vacation began with Christmas and lasted until March. The time 
was spent in acquiring additional room in the form of two 
houses. They were dirty and dilapidated, and once again the 
foundresses toiled to make them presentable for the March 
opening. By dint of hard labor they were finally ready for chil- 
dren of the first boarding school. 

School opened with about sixty little girls. No better descrip- 
tion of the characters with which the religious had to work can 


18 Ibid., 30. 
19 Cahier, op. cit., 248. 
20 Documents 1854-1855, 28. Rules and Constitutions of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart, Lyon, France, 1852, 47. 
21 Documents 1854-1855, 32. 
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be found than that given by the Amnals of Santiago: “Their 
character is a mingling of lightness, petulance and softness 
which makes them unwilling to yield to regulation. . . . They 
manage a thousand pretexts to exempt themselves from the 
slightest work.”’** But there was a bright side to the picture, for 
they were untouched by the world, and if their piety seemed 
strange to the Europeans, it could be directed into the proper 
channels.** The boarding school prospered. In 1857 new property 
was obtained, and early the following year the cornerstone of 
the new building was laid. When the longed for day came in 
1861, which saw the new building finished, Chile was going 
through a severe financial crisis. It was an irony of fate that 
the number of children should diminish from over one hundred 
to eighty at the very moment when room had been made for 
twice the number. 

Nevertheless, the extension of space at last permitted the 
opening of the free school, a crying need in Santiago where so 
many were in extreme misery. The material poverty was cause 
for great concern, but the religious ignorance was of even more 
vital interest to the nuns. The inauguration of this part of their 
work served a double purpose, for the nuns could now observe 
the results of their own training on the normalists. The pupils 
of the secondary boarding school did their practice teaching in 
the free school under the supervision of one of the religious. 
There were soon more than a hundred little girls learning their 
lessons with great eagerness.** As early as 1857 the first normal- 
ists had obtained their diplomas and by 1861 were doing work 
in and around Santiago with several hundreds of children in 
their care. It was one thing for the nuns to hear reports of this 
work and quite another to see the work. Now there was pos- 
sibility of adding to or of eliminating methods in vogue. 

Once the financial crisis was past, the numbers in this school 
rose rapidly to capacity. The children at first were impetuous 
and indifferent to the most interesting teachers. When ques- 
tioned they would say, “Why study so much? And nothing 
seemed capable of rousing them from their mental lethargy. 
Now, however, they have to be forbidden to carry their books 
to the refectory and to the dormitory.”* 

The normal school surpassed all expectations. Each passing 


22 Documents 1856-1858, 417. 
23 Documents 1854-1855, 33. 
24 Documents 1859-1862, 62. 
25 Documents 1869-1871, 310. 
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230 MOTHER JULIA HEFFERN 
year found this department fulfilling its mission with zeal and 
success. After 1867 the number of normalists appears to have 
averaged about sixty. The records recount the difficulties of the 
normalists in their life-work. Frequently the young teacher 
found herself directing one hundred or more children. Many of 
the pupils did not know of the existence of God, much less the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church. Mother du Rousier in- 
augurated retreats for the normalists who returned from their 
schools to the Sacred Heart Convent for five days to deepen 
their knowledge of religious truths and to draw courage to 
continue their work. This was in 1867 when there were about 
eighty schools under the care of teachers who had obtained 
their diplomas from the Santiago Normal School of the Sacred 
Heart. Proof of their loyalty and training comes from the fact 
that normalists were asked to teach in the non-sectarian schools 
at higher salaries than those offered in the private schools. The 
reply to one such offer was: “Sir, I accept, if you will authorize 
me to explain to my pupils every day the Catechism of the 
diocese and inculcate the principles I have received at the Sacred 
Heart.’”’** 

When in 1878 the school at Santiago celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, it could testify that the years had been fruit- 
ful. Eighty pupils were in training in the normal school. The 
free school was continuing its service to the community and to 
the poorer children. The first boarding school had about one 
hundred and thirty boarders whose deportment indicated the 
remarkable improvement in character training which had taken 
place since the turbulent school days of 1855. 

But long before Santiago celebrated its silver jubilee other 
convents of the Sacred Heart had taken root in South American 
soil, and with them schools. The second convent was opened in 
1858 at Talca, one hundred and fifty miles south of Santiago, 
at the request of Father Tapia, a pastor in that city. He offered 
the religious a large house, fine garden and a beautiful but in- 
completed church. The school began under most unusual condi- 
tions. First, Father Justo Tapia fell seriously ill and died a 
month after the nuns had arrived to open their school. He said 
when dying that he had seen the dearest wish of his heart real- 
ized, the establishment in his parish of religious vowed to the 
worship of the Sacred Heart.*’ Second, civil war broke out in 
Chile. 


26 Documents 1872-1878, 283. 
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The nuns were hardly acquainted with the revolutionary 
habits of eighteenth century politicians in South America. Ten 
days after the death of their benefactor a revolt burst out at 
Talca. To the very great surprise of the nuns hundreds of people 
flocked to the convent for refuge. The nuns withdrew to small 
rooms and gave over the boarding school to the people. “On 
February 8, 1859, the government troops entered the city; they 
were pursued by their opponents and a veritable siege began. 
Ten days of bloody combat gave victory to the president’s 
party.”** During that time the nuns had had remarkable ex- 
periences. Regulations had to be made in order that some peace 
might reign in the midst of the excitable gathering. Every item 
of bad news was greeted by emotional explosions; some of the 
guests fainted, others bewailed their fate, others became hys- 
terical, while some prayed in a loud voice in the chapel. During 
the siege it was impossible to get provisions, because the stores 
were in the hands of the soldiers. At length an officer distributed 
bread and small supplies to the nuns when he gave his men their 
daily rations. Pilaging and looting went on apace. Touched by 
the kindness of Mother de Lac, superior at Talca, the rebels 
brought her many stolen objects, even vestments from the 
churches. When calm was restored, the Mother Superior ar- 
ranged an exposition so that the persons robbed might claim 
their possessions. Humorously enough, after all the claimants 
had removed their belongings, the nuns were still in possession 
of the bishop’s soutane.** 

Thus began the career of the boarding school at Talca. Yet 
at the end of the extraordinary year there were thirty-two pupils 
enrolled. In the years immediately following the number rose to 
fifty, but the registrations varied owing to the financial crisis 
of 1862, the unsettled governmental conditions, and the fact that 
few children remained in school after the age of fifteen. Again, 
the population of Santiago was sixteen times as great as that 
of Talca. Still in 1885 there were ninety children attending, 
according to the records. 

The free school began to develop immediately and one hun- 
dred little girls were soon receiving the benefits which this de- 
partment had to offer, habits of order and work and religion. 
In 1875 the numbers had to be restricted for want of room. The 
work of the religious was exceedingly important both from an 


27 Documents 1859-1862, 373. 
28 Vie de la Mere du Rousier, 292. 
22 Documents 1859-1862, 374. 
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educational and religious and moral viewpoint. There was a 
scarcity of priests for the city and countryside, and by their 
instructions and retreats the nuns became in truth missionaries 
to the people. It became necessary to erect a new building in 
1884 when the numbers in the several categories had doubled,” 
and in 1885 the registration rose to four hundred and twenty. 

The third convent of the Sacred Heart was opened in 1865 
at Concepcién, distant about 325 miles from Santiago. Concep- 
cién welcomed Mother McNally and her co-workers on March 
26 of that year. In 1864 Bishop Salas had urged Mother Barat 
to establish a house in his diocese. Mother du Rousier had gone 
to a general council of the Society in France and on her return 
made plans for the new enterprise. The bishop himself had di- 
rected all preparations for the reception of the little community. 
Rooms were prepared, the pantry stocked and even dinner was 
waiting for the newcomers when the bishop welcomed the colony 
at the door with an address.* 

By May 6 the religious were ready to open the boarding 
school, but because of limited teaching personnel they were able 
to receive only thirty-six children. Each year brought more 
pupils, and in 1869 when they moved into a new and very 
spacious house, seventy boarders were accommodated. Addi- 
tional colonies of religious were sent from France and North 
America from time to time. The highest registration of this 
foundation’s earlier days is recorded for the year 1883 when 
there were one hundred and ten children in the voarding school. 

Concepcién, however, had its peculiar difficulties. Chief 
among them was the great effort to de-Catholicise women made 
by the Masonic societies. Committees of a Masonic Lyceum, or 
school, spread propaganda hostile to the nuns’ methods of teach- 
ing. The customary attacks were made upon Catholic institu- 
tions. Still, while there was no notable decrease in the numbers 
of students, the good being done by this institution was always 
impeded by adverse propaganda. At a later time the school be- 
came an international storm center. In 1891 when there was 
considerable political disturbance and some anti-clerical decrees, 
opposition to the government centered in Concepcién. Troops 
were sent by the government, and the governor thought the 
school and convent would make an ideal barracks. The nuns 
were notified that a large battalion would occupy the house 


30 Documents 1884-1885, xxxvii. 
31 Documents 1863-1866, 175. 
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within twenty-four hours. The superior did not share the gov- 
ernor’s ideas and went to the United States Minister. The troops 
did not come.** 

Next in the matter of time was the foundation at Valparaiso. 
In June, 1868, Monseigneur Casanova, the Ecclesiastical Gover- 
nor, repeated a request he had made for the religious. The situa- 
tion of Valparaiso as principal seaport of Chile helped to make 
it an anti-religious hotbed. The bishop wished to offset dangers 
to the faith of the young. The Governor of Valparaiso, whose 
three daughters had been educated in the school at Santiago, 
lent his support to the petition. Pope Pius [X was equally inter- 
ested to see the foundation and later expressed himself thus: 


We rejoice much to learn that your daughters are called to do good 
in a country which We love very particularly because of the long sojourn 
We made there. That is why We desire that this foundation benefit the 
people amongst whom it will be established, as well as the growth of your 
congregation, in favor of which We do not cease to ask the fruits of the 
most abundant heavenly grace, both for its progress and for the advantage 
of Christian education.ss 


Under such encouraging circumstances, property was pur- 
chased on which was a lovely country home. Mother McNally 
and three other religious took possession March 22, 1870, and 
opened the classes on May 3 to boarders. On June 11 there was 
a solemn and official opening, according to the custom of the 
place. Military bands gave warning of the coming of the gov- 
ernor. The bishop, priests, religious, parents of students and the 
children assembled. One of the forty pupils read an address. 
The bishop spoke on the benefits of Christian education; then 
there was national and religious music to end the program. At 
another time the President of the Republic on his inaugural tour 
visited the school, as was the custom for newly elected presi- 
dents. 

The boarding school had to go through an age of stress. It 
planned to give superior education, to give the parents a voice 
in the moral direction of the students and to inspect and ex- 
amine the studies. Perhaps in no other city was anti-clerical 
prejudice so strong as in Valparaiso. The school had to be in- 
spected by governmental officials at times, and one group of 
inspectors was composed of four Masons. In 1883 they made a 
most critical inspection of the order, neatness, sanitation and 
classrooms, and returned the verdict that it was a model board- 


32 Documents 1890-1891, 438. 
33 Vie de la Mere du Rousier, 292. 
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ing school.** From that time its student enrollment increased. 
Many Protestants sent their children for training. The increase 
in the number of schools in the city during the nineties did not 
interfere with the enrollment at the Sacred Heart but rather 
augmented it. A strong point in the curriculum was the teaching 
of English.** The free school was opened in 1877. It gave good 
service until 1884 when financial conditions forced its closing. 
All in all, the Valparaiso institution measured up to the hopes 
conceived for it by Mother du Rousier. The estimable foundress 
saw only ten years of its development before she was called to 
receive the reward of her labors in 1880. 

As early as 1872 the government had asked Mother du 
Rousier to take charge of a normal school at Chillan, but as 
usual because of a lack of religious no immediate answer could 
be given. The next year the Minister of Instruction renewed the 
request and promised to pay the expenses for the journey of 
five religious. Later the new field was accepted. On March 9, 
1874, the convent was ready to receive students in the boarding 
school, normal school and free school. The first-named depart- 
ment grew slowly from forty children in the first years to seven- 
ty in the year 1880. The number increased during the next nine 
years to more than one hundred. According to the records there 
was a drop during the national vicissitudes of 1890 and 1891, 
but in 1892 a flourishing school was reported. Then in the later 
nineties several factors resulted in a sharp decline to forty-five 
students and in the ultimate closing of the boarding school in 
1903. There was Protestant propaganda which impeded the work 
of the nuns; there was a secular school established; the city was 
not large and was close to Talca and Concepcion. 

The normal school began auspiciously. After five years of 
teacher-training the distress of public affairs obliged the gov- 
ernment to curtail its expenses. In March, 1879, the Minister of 
Instruction decreed its closing in spite of the efforts of many 
to prevent the execution of the mandate. A few students who 
could pay tuition remained at the convent and formed the sec- 
ondary boarding school while hoping for a restoration of the 
enterprise under the Religious of the Sacred Heart. And in 1882 
this branch of instruction was again entrusted to the nuns in a 
providential manner. That year there were twenty-eight regis- 
tered in the school. The custom of the country permitted the 


34 Documents 1882-1883, 27. 
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Inspector of Schools to assist at the normalists’ examinations. 
The inspector followed the custom in 1883 and was so pleased 
with the results that the school was restored to the religious by 
the government. In 1885 the prerogative of the government to 
change its mind was exercised, and all the normalists were sent 
home in spite of the fact that the school was progressing nicely. 

The most successful work in Chillan was undoubtedly that 
done in the free school. The educational authorities were lavish 
in their praise of the neatness and efficiency which they found 
in this department. To the very end of the establishment of the 
nuns in Chillan the free school maintained Christian educational 
ideals with satisfactory results, and it was with great reluctance 
that the religious left this city in 1908. 

The last foundation in Chile waz that of the day-school at 
Santiago in 1885. The want of teaching personnel would have 
made this impossible if a governmental decree in December of 
the preceding year had not given the normal school to other 
teachers than the religious. Protestant day-schools were multi- 
plying, and it was decided that the released teachers should 
open a Catholic day-school. As soon as the news of the estab- 
lishment of another day-school spread there were many appli- 
cants for admission, and eighty children were registered. The 
numbers were soon too great for the size of the house. Imme- 
diately the nuns sought larger quarters, and in July, 1885, the 
transfer to the new convent was effected. Continued prosperity 
caused the erection of a new building in 1893; in 1900 an adjoin- 
ing house had to be purchased. This has remained one of the 
largest day-schools conducted by the Society, with numbers con- 
stantly around the three hundred mark. 

Thus the history of the educational foundations of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart in Chile is narrated in survey. There 
is much to be told from the viewpoint of the social and religious 
benefits which the Religious brought to the country. The forma- 
tion of sodalities both for the children and for the parents of 
the cities of Santiago, Talca, Chillan, Valparaiso and Concepcién 
was a notable contribution to moral progress. Again there is 
much left to be said about the extensions of this educational 
system of the Religious to other republics of Hispanic America, 
namely, Peru, Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 

MOTHER JULIA HEFFERN, R. S. C. J. 


Duchesne College, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Governor Thomas Dongan’s 


Expansion Policy 
(Concluded) 


IV 
NEW JERSEY 

When in 1664 James, Duke of York, received his patent to 
the territory conquered from the Dutch, he decided to give to 
two of his favorites 

John Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carterett for ever ... All that 
tract of Land adjacent to New England and lyeing and being to the West- 
ward of Long Island and Manhitas Island and Bounded on the East part 
by the maine Sea and part by Hudsons River and upon the West Delaware 
Bay or River and extendeth Southward to the Maine Ocean as farre as 
Cape May at the mouth of Delaware Bay and to the Northward as farre 
as ye Northermost Branch of the said Bay or River of Delaware... in 
as full and ample Manner as the same is graunted to the sayd Duke of 


Yorke.75 

The manner of this grant gave rise to serious complications 
in the history of New Jersey. It had been the ordinary pro- 
cedure in making grants to concede not only possession and 
usufruct of the land but governing power as well. In the above- 
mentioned patent of New Jersey governing power is not spe- 
cifically mentioned, but it is indubitably implied. Such was the 
understanding of the proprietors when on February 10, 1664/5, 
without remonstrance from the Duke, they commissioned Philip 
Carteret, distant relative of Sir George, as Governor of New 
Jersey with full powers 
to do all and every other thing and things which unto the Share and Office 
of Governor doth belong or hath accustomed to belong, as fully and freely 
as any Governor hath ever had.7¢ 

When Governor Philip Carteret arrived within his jurisdic- 
tion he found that Governor Nicolls of New York, ignorant of 
the Duke’s grant to Carteret and Berkeley, had given his ap- 
proval to settlers who had purchased Indian lands in New Jersey 
and had confirmed their titles to tracts of land in what later 
became Elizabethtown, Middletown, and Shrewsbury.” 

The tact of Governor Carteret prevented an open rupture 
between himself and these independent settlements during the 


™ N. J. Col. Doc., 1:12. 
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first few years of his tenure of office,"* but he anticipated trouble 
in 1670 when according to the “Concessions and Agreements,” 
the first quitrents became payable.” In that year his fears 
were realized. Opposition to the collection of the rents was 
manifested among independent towns which openly denied the 
jurisdiction of Governor Carteret and asserted that their title 
was derived from the confirmation by Nicolls.*° The crisis came 
in May, 1672, when five of the seven independent towns sum- 
moned an assembly of their own and elected a Governor. Sir 
Philip Carteret, leaving Captain John Berry as his deputy, de- 
parted for England to represent conditions to the Duke. The 
response was immediate. The Duke wrote, November 25, 1672, 
to Governor Lovelace, now Governor of New York, that the 
Nicolls grants in New Jersey were null and void and were not 
to be supported by New York authority,"* while the King, 
Charles II, addressed a letter to Deputy Governor Berry, De- 
cember 9, 1672, confirming his authority.” 

This first brief contest for governing power in the Jerseys 
ended in a victory for the New Jersey proprietors, but the situa- 
tion assumed a much more aggravated condition after the Eng- 
lish reoccupation and the new patents issued to the Duke by 
Charles II in 1674. 

This new patent of June 29, 1674, included New Jersey under 
the supposition that the Treaty of Westminster had returned the 
land, not to the proprietors of New Jersey, but to the English 
crown.** The point is unimportant in the light of the Duke’s 
second grant of the Jerseys to proprietary rule™ but it assumes 
a momentous importance in view of the fact that this second 
grant was as ambiguous as the first anent governmental powers 
conferred upon the proprietors. Nor was this ambiguity cleared 
by the commission of Andros as Governor of New York (July 1, 
1674) to whom the Duke gave authority over all his holdings in 
America, “hereby willing and requiring all and every ye in- 
habitants of ye said lands, islands and places to give obedience 
unto him.”’** 

It is difficult to fathom the motives that led James, so soon 


78 Doyle, op. cit., IV:370. 

79 N. J. Col. Doc., 1:41. 

80 Osgood, op. cit., I1:37. 

81 N. J. Col. Doc., 1:97. 

82 Ibid., I:107. 

83 Doyle, op. cit., IV:1, 3. 

84 N. J. Col. Doc., I:160, 161, 163. 
88 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:215. 
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after the recent complications in New Jersey to repeat in 1674 
his error of ten years earlier, and it is equally difficult to under- 
stand the imprudence and tactlessness of Andros, who warned 
by the same complications, should have proceeded with the ut- 
most caution. Headstrong by nature and aggressive by temp- 
erament, Andros knew not prudence. Nor was the vascillating 
policy of the Duke an influence which might teach him that 
virtue. Thus a letter from the Duke’s secretary, February 13, 
1674/5, spoke of “Sir George Carterett’s pretentions in New 
Jersey” and ordered Andros to “take care to keep all things in 
ye same posture (as to ye Duke’s prerogatives and profitts) as 
they were in your predecessor’s time until you shall hear of 
some alterations agreed to here.”** 

Accordingly, after a bootless wrangle over customs, Andros 
sailed for New Jersey, captured Governor Carteret, and hurried 
him to New York to be tried. But no jury would convict him 
and he was liberated much to Andros’ chagrin.*’ 

This brought matters to a head and the Duke realized the 
impossibility of the situation and granted governmental powers 
to the proprietors of New Jersey independently of New York, 
a fact of which Andros was advised in a letter from Sir John 
Werden, secretary to the Duke, November 6, 1680, stating that 
the Duke 
was pleased to release to the proprietors of both moytys of New Jer- 
sey ... all his rights to anything . . . wich heeretofore may have been 
doubtfull, whether as to governmt or publique dutyes in or from the places 
within their graunte.%s 


This should have settled the question, especially in the light 
of Andros’ recall, and the appointment of Thomas Dongan as 
Governor, September 30, 1682, with a commission that specifi- 
cally excluded New Jersey in no uncertain terms. 


And Whereas I have conceived a good opinion of the integrity pru- 
dence ability and fittness of Coll. Thomas Dongan to be employed as my 
lieuten(an)t there (New York), I have therefore thought fitt to constitute 
and appoint him ye said Coll: Thos to be my Lt and Govr within ye lands 
islands and places aforesaid (except the East and West New Jersey) ... 
hereby willing and requiring all and every the Inhabitants of the said lands 
Islands and places (except as before excepted) to give obedience unto 
him. . . 


sé N. J. Col. Doc., 1:179. 
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674 The language of this commission is clear enough and marks 
ler- a definite stand of the Duke on the Jersey question. But Don- 
ned gan, in every respect as aggressive but no means at tactless as 
ut- Andros, was not inclined to let the matter rest without a strug- 
mp- gle. He could not, in the face of these clear instructions, make 
ing any forcible attempt upon the proprietors or meddle, as Andros 
hat had done, in the customs. But he could and he did attempt to 
13, influence the Duke to reannex the Jerseys to New York by 
lew pointing out the deplorable loss of trade suffered by New York 
} in by the separation. In a letter to the Duke, December 4, 1683, 
as only a few months after his arrival in New York, he advised 
of the reannexation of the Jerseys in order to prevent the total 
ruin of the trade of the latter.” 
ros This letter touched the very point that was most calculated 
‘ied to excite the combative instinct of the Duke, but further un- 
Lim certainties in his dealings with the Jerseys were precluded by 
the effect that Dongan’s letter had upon the New Jersey pro- 
the prietors. They now became exceedingly wroth and brought pres- 
ers sure to bear upon the hesitating Duke,’ with the result that he 
rk, sent to Dongan, instead of the expected writ of annexation, 
hn what was equivalently a curt warning to confine himself to his 
hat province and to curtail his designs upon New Jersey to a pro- 
tection of his own land and river trade routes.” 
me With these instructions from the Duke there also arrived an 
een angry letter of remonstrance from the New Jersey proprietors 
ces written August 22, 1684.°* Chagrined by his defeat, Dongan 
framed a reply, February 13, 1684/5, which is a masterpiece of 
ht injured pride and self-righteousness. He is “mightily surprised 
as to find by yt letter yt I am accused to act in some things to ye 
ifi- Disadvantage of your Colony and the Dishonor of my master.” 
He goes on to say that did he know his accusers he would answer 
them. Far from acting to the prejudice of these proprietors, 
et he had only done what he esteemed for their greater good; had 
= their lordships been in his place they would not have acted 
1ds otherwise. Annexation to New York is the best possible policy 
oa as they themselves will admit when they reflect that some of 
ids the other proprietors are in favor of it. He had acted for the 


90 The evidence of this letter is indirect. Its contents are known from 
4 John Werden’s answer to Dongan, March 10, 1683/4. N. Y. Col. Doc., 
7340. 
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best and all he had received in return is misrepresentation.™ 

The protection of New York trade against New Jersey en- 
croachments on land and water was all that remained to the 
New York Governor, and he turned his attention to it with 
accustomed vigor. Three circumstances, he conceived, militated 
against New York’s control of the trade routes. The first was 
the possession by East Jersey of the west bank of the Hudson. 
The second was the existence of Perth Amboy and its likelihood 
of being made a rival port to New York. The third was a dis- 
pute about Staten Island. 

Dongan was clearly in a difficult position in his struggle 
against the circumstance which gave East Jersey possession 
over the west bank of the Hudson. He had received instructions 
as Royal Governor as follows: 


And whereas wee are informed that some of the Colonys adjoyning to 
Our said Province under color of Grants from Ourself . . . endeavor all 
they can to obstruct the Trade of N. Y. and Albany, Our will and pleasure 
therefore is that you do not suffer any innovation within ye River of N. Y., 
nor any Goods to pass up ye same, but what shall have paid ye Dutys at 
N. Y. to th’end ye chaf benefit of that Trade bee preserved to the Inhab- 
itants of East Jersey have any other way of trading with ye Indians than 
by said River of N Y, you are to use yor endeavors to prevent the same. 


How impossible the execution of these instructions would be is 
evident from Dongan’s own account of conditions. 


And as for East Jersey it being situate on the other side of Hudsons 
Rivver and between us and where the river disembogues itself into the 
sea; paying noe Custom and having likewise, the advantage of having 
better land and most of the Settlers there out of this Governmt. Wee are 
like to be desented by a great many of our Merchants whoe intend to 
settle there if not annexed to this Government. 

Last year two or three ships came in there with goods and I am sure 
that that Country cannot, noe not with the help of West Jersey consume 
one thousand Lb in goods in two years soe that the rest of these must 
have been run into this Governmt without paying his Matys Customs, and 
indeed theres noe possibilitys of preventing it. 

And as for Beaver and Peltry its impossible to hinder its being car- 
ried thither, the Indians value not the length of their journey soe as they 
can come to a good market which those people can better afford them than 
wee, they paying noe Custom nor Excise inwards or outwards. 


As early as February 18, 1684,°" he had recognized that 
nothing could be done if the boundary line between the two 
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colonies awarded the west bank of the Hudson to East Jersey.” 
He therefore raised the question with Governor Laurie of East 
Jersey, but to no effect.*° He repeated his attempt later when 
on June 30, 1686, he met the Deputy Governors of both Jer- 
seys at Fort James in New York, but again no favorable con- 
clusions could be reached anent the boundary.’ Dongan would 
apparently have struck the line as far south as the Raritan 
River, giving East Jersey everything below that line but retain- 
ing Sandy Hook, where he asked to be allowed to erect a fort 
of twelve guns for the protection of the channel.’” 

Failing in these negotiations, Dongan again sought to influ- 
»nce James, now King, to annex New Jersey to New York. His 
efforts included the following devices: He directed his Mayor to 
write to Werden;'” he instigated a process for a writ of Quo 
Warranto;** he wrote to the Lord President;’** and finally he 
even sent Palmer to England with instructions among other 
things to represent that all the colonies must suffer from the 
French unless the Jerseys be added to New York.’* But James 
as King was possessed of a larger interest which embraced all 
the colonies, and he refused to take any action. 

The exertions of Governor Dongan against the erection of 
Perth Amboy into a port of entry were equally unsuccessful. 
This town had been erected opposite Staten Island on the East 
Jersey coast in 1683.'° Owing to the efforts of the New Jersey 
proprietors to attract commerce merchants found it profitable 
to put in at Perth Amboy instead of New York.’ contrary to 
the orders of the Duke.’ 

Dongan was at first inclined to overlook the encroachments 
of the New Jersey port,’ but as Perth Amboy grew in im- 
portance and merchants landed their goods there and smuggled 
them into New York, he became more interested. In a letter to 
Sir John Werden, February 18, 1684/5, he pointed out this con- 
dition’® and as abuses continued he induced his Mayor and 


98 Ibid., ITI :356. 
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Common Council to corroborate his complaint to the King and 
to sue for a writ of Quo Warranto against the Jerseys." The 
writ received the royal approval of James, but was not pressed 
to an immediate issue. 

Meanwhile, on November 22, 1686, Dongan, not waiting for 
the serving of the writ, seized a small vessel which had put in 
at Perth Amboy and forced it to enter at New York, threaten- 
ing to treat in the same manner all ships bound for East Jersey 
that did not previously enter at New York." This drastic 
measure provoked a crisis. The proprietors of East Jersey, in 
May and again in June of 1687, protested against Dongan’s in- 
terference prior even to the serving of the process of Quo War- 
ranto and formally petitioned that Perth Amboy enjoy the privi- 
leges of a port with a duly appointed collector of customs. This 
produced the desired effect. Before Dongan could enter an ef- 
fective objection, Perth Amboy was erected into a port of entry, 
August 14, 1687.'" 

The third circumstance which militated against New York’s 
supremacy in trade and commerce was a claim of New Jersey 
to Staten Island. Such a claim was entirely unfounded. Staten 
Island had been included in the grant of 1664 to the Duke of 
York. When James on June 24, 1664, released New Jersey to 
Berkeley and Carteret’ he did not intend to include Staten 
Island in the grant, for, upon their claiming the island (1668), 
James asserted his right over it so clearly that the matter was 
dropped."** The Treaty of Westminster and the second grant 
to the Duke (1674) confirmed these rights. As such it was in- 
cluded in the territory named in the commission of Andros, 
July 1, 1674,""* and erected by the latter into a separate munici- 
pality under the jurisdiction of one John Palmer.*"’ 

In the summer of 1681, Brockholls, Lieutenant-Governor in 
the interregnum between Andros and Dongan, was surprised by 
a letter from Sir Philip Carteret of New Jersey laying claim to 
the whole of Staten Island in the name of Lady Elizabeth Car- 
teret, sole executrix of the deceased Sir George Carteret.’ 
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Brockholls’ answer was a firm refusal,’”® and his firmness led to 
the dismissal of the matter for the present. 

Then came Dongan as Governor in late August, 1683. He 
quickly perceived the importance of the island. Lying as it did 
in a strategic position in the mouth of the Hudson, it was the 
key to the control of the entire river trade. If it were lost to 
New York, merchants could put in there and from thence smug- 
gle their goods into New York, thus evading customs and duties. 
When therefore early in 1684 one Captain Gillop who owned an 
immense plantation of 1,000 or 1,500 acres on the southeastern 
end of the island'*® signified his intention of selling his estate, 
Dongan anticipated the danger of the New Jersey proprietors 
gaining a foothold on the island by its purchase and immediately 
communicated his fears to the Duke.*** The Duke in answering 
by Secretary Werden, August 27, 1684, agreed that “it is best 
yt you endeavor to procure some inhabitant of New Yorke rather 
to buy it yn suffer any of those of New Jersey to doe it.”"** 

In the meanwhile, Dongan had conceivably heard rumors 
about further designs upon Staten Island, for he wrote, August 
27, 1684, again voicing his fears. This time he concerned him- 
self with no mere purchase of an insignificant plantation, but 
dealt with a possible loss of the whole island.*** To which Sec- 
retary Werden replied, November 1, 1684, confirming the Duke’s 
title and referring to the “fancys” of such as “have no colour 
for such pretences.’’'** 

Dongan’s fears were not groundless. Early in 1685 the Earl 
of Perth and his associate proprietors of New Jersey raised the 
issue again. In May of the preceding year the parcelling of land 
among the East Jersey proprietors had taken place’ and it 
might not be unjust to say that Staten Island, with its scant 
two hundred families, became the focal point of land-hungry 
eyes. The fact of the matter is that agents of the proprietors 
did dispense printed papers among the inhabitants of Staten 
Island in order to draw them from New York to New Jersey.'** 
On February 23, 1684/5 Dongan addressed an angry letter to 
Perth denouncing his insidious propaganda and putting forward 

119 Ibid., 1:351. 

120 Jbid., 1:195, note. 

121 N. Y. Col. Doc., III :356. 

122 [bid., III :350. 

123 The evidence of this letter is indirect; its contents are gathered 
from Werden’s answer cited below. 

124 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:352. 
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126 This appears from Dongan’s letter to Perth referred to below. 
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the Duke’s claims so strongly’*’ that the attempt upon Staten 
Island was discontinued.*** 

The action of Governor Dongan in this regard was firm and 
determined, but however much we admire his firmness we can- 
not associate it with a similar regard for the rights of others. 
In October, 1683, he had declared his intentions of buying the 
interest of one Captain Baker in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and 
expressed surprise when Governor Rudyard of New Jersey 
“seemed mighty angry that I should offer to buy it.”"** It was 
a strange characteristic of the man that led him to believe that 
he could own land in New Jersey while he became “mighty 
angry” at the prospect of any of New Jersey owning land in 


New York. 


CONNECTICUT 

Dongan’s preliminary conflict with Connecticut came in the 
early years of his administration and concerned the boundary 
line between the two provinces. The charter of Connecticut, is- 
sued in 1662, was vague upon the question of the western bound- 
ary’ but the document was issued upon the promise of Win- 
throp to submit to the decision of commissioners who would be 
sent over to settle the question.'** Upon the fall of New Nether- 
lands in 1664 the Duke of York received his grant, which dealt 
in a very definite fashion with the western boundary of Con- 
necticut River. This extension of the Duke’s grant over Con- 
necticut territory was an unwarranted intrusion, and no court 
of equity in England would have countenanced it. The question 
was ripe for the promised commissioners. In December, 1664, 
the commissioners placed the dividing line at twenty miles east 
of the Hudson,’** but because of an error in surveying’ the 
agreement was never ratified by the Duke or the King.*** During 
the Andros administration (1674-1680) the dispute came dan- 
gerously near to ripening into war between the two colonies.’™ 


127 N. Y. Col. Doc., T11:354. 
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et charges are easy to make, but difficult to prove.” Fiske, op. 
S537. 
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When Dongan arrived in New York in August, 1683, he bore 
with him explicit orders from the Duke “to endeavour to ascer- 
taine and agree ye Boundaries of my territoryes towards Con- 
necticut.”"** He was at first inclined to assume a haughty tone 
in the dispute, threatening to lay claim to the Connecticut River 
as the dividing line’*’ but, sobered by the civility of the magis- 
trates of Connecticut,'** he met the Connecticut representatives 
in conference in New York, November 28, 1683, and agreed on 
the present dividing line, twenty miles east of the Hudson.’ 

The reason for Dongan’s yielding in the boundary contro- 
versy is not far in seeking. He had designs upon the annexation 
of the whole of Connecticut to New York. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself when in July, 1685, Randolph, the implacable enemy 
of the Puritan colonies, drew up formal charges against Con- 
necticut’*® with the result that a writ of Quo Warranto was 
issued against her.'*' This was quickly followed by two other 
writs conveyed to Hartford by Randolph himself, May 27, 
1686.**? 

This was the opportunity for which Dongan waited. Andros 
had been commissioned as Governor"** of all New England, June 
3, 1686, and it was expected that Connecticut would go either 
entirely to New England, or be divided between them.’ 

Dongan imemdiately dispatched John Palmer and James 
Graham as special agents to Connecticut to work for the an- 
nexation of that colony to New York,’** while he pressed the 
matter with Governor Treat of Connecticut by letter of August 
13, 1686, pointing out the advantages of annexation to New 
York instead of to New England.’** Affairs seemed to be taking 
the direction he wished when the distracted Treat admitted that 
“if conecticut must fall . . . it may be as easie for us to fall 
that way as Eastward.”"*’ 

With the hope of an early accomplishment of his designs for 
annexation, Dongan impressed his plan upon the Committee 

136 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:333. 
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for Trade and Plantations, upon the Lord President, and upon 
the King. His arguments form an imposing array including the 
following points: 1. How could he make ends meet without the 
addition of Connecticut when Andros himself had confessed his 
inability to do so in 1675/6?"** 2. Why not add Pemaquid to 
Boston and give Connecticut and Rhode Island to New York? 
Both would profit thereby. 3. A separate Connecticut was a con- 
stant menace to the trade of New York.'*® Added to New York, 
it would defray all charges,'*® keep the King wholly out of debt, 
and secure the beaver and peltry trade against French encroach- 
ments." 4. To add Connecticut to Boston would be the most 
disproportionate thing in the world, for Boston is already richer, 
more extensive and hindered with less debts than New York. 
5. New York has an undoubted right to it by charter'®* and 
needs it for the prosecution of her Indian policy.'** 6. The people 
of Connecticut themselves are more favorable to annexation to 
New York than to Boston.’ 

Dongan had used every effort to annex Connecticut. He had 
presented his case to the English court in a formidable manner, 
he had brought persuasion to bear upon the Connecticut Gov- 
ernor, and he had sent Palmer and Graham to influence the Con- 
necticut people. He confidently expected success. In this he was 
doomed to disappointment, for forces were at work that would 
bring down his built-up hope like a house of cards. Palmer and 
Graham on whom he placed so much confidence were the same 
rascally two who had served under Andros in New York. More 
loyal to Andros than to Dongan,'** they visited the Connecticut 
towns and influenced the inhabitants to a quiet surrender to 
Andros'*’ the while they were lulling Dongan into a sense of 
false security.'** 

Governor Dongan was then thoroughly unprepared for the 
word he received from England to the effect that Connecticut 
was about to be added to Andros’ jurisdiction. In a letter to the 
General Court of Connecticut, October 4, 1687, he delivered him- 
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self of all his pent-up resentment against Governor Treat and 
Secretary Allen whom he accused of delivering up Connecticut 
against the wishes of her people. 


Gov. Dong. to the Gen’l Court 
N. Y. Oct. ye 4th, 1687 
Gentlemen, 

I lately had a letter from White Hall that tells me Gov. Treat and Mr. 
Allen had writt thither desiring ye colony of Connecticutt might be added 
to Boston under Sr. Edmond Andros. You cannot but think me greatly 
surprised at this intelligence if you mention the correspondence that has 
been between your Governor and myself. I am a man that did you all the 
good offices I could at ye court; and if I thought it so agreeable to your 
Government, I should be as forward in endeavoring ye destruction of your 
charter as any person whatever. 

As for your Gov, He is an easy good natured gentleman, and I believe 
has been imposed upon; but what interest has governed Mr. Allen, he 
knows best; but if he considers ye good of ye inhabitants and ye situations 
of both Governments, he cannot but be of another opinion, for if that 
should happen not to be joined to this we must prove very uneasy to you. 

Gentlemen, let me advise you to submit to the King’s Government 
whilest it is in your power, for you may easily perceive on what a sandy 
foundation your own stands when one or two men among you can dispose 
of you at their pleasures. 

If you submit to this, I doubt not in the least his Majtie & Councill 
(when I shall inform them of ye reasons of your so doing) will confirm 
what agreement you make with me. The securing this Gov. from ye in- 
vasions of ye French will secure yours, and to that intent I go to Alb. this 
winter & carry some men with me; . . . I should be very glad to have an 
answer of this letter before I go. I am 

Your humble serv’t 
Tho. Dongan 
To the Generall Court held att Hartford for the Colony of Connecticutt.159 


The last slender thread of hope portrayed in this letter was 
broken a few weeks later, October 31, 1687, when Andros ap- 
peared dramatically in Hartford and Connecticut passed to his 
jurisdiction.**° Dongan had gambled and lost. With hurt pride 
he attributes his defeat to duplicitly on the part of Governor 
Treat and Secretary Allen. 


Connecticut is added by ye fraud of ye Governor & ye Clerk unknowne to 
ye rest of ye generall Court and for one that wishes it as it is, there is a 
hundred in that Colony that Desyres it were aunexed to ye Governmt of 
N. Yorke.161 


Such a charge is unfounded. Dongan could have had little 


159 Trumbull, op. cit., I11:386-87. 
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knowledge of Connecticut background if he imagined that she 
would prefer annexation to the stranger colony of New York 
instead of to New England, from which she had sprung and to 
which she was bound by ties political, religious and economic. 


VI 


RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island was another colony upon which Dongan had 
cast his eyes. His efforts in this direction are so similar to his 
attempts to annex Connecticut that the one is almost a repeti- 
tion of the other. 

The early colony of Rhode Island was made up of four settle- 
ments of religious refugees from Massachusetts: Providence 
established by Roger Williams and a group of devoted followers 
in 1636 on lands granted by the Indians; Portsmouth by Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her followers in 1638; Newport by a section of 
her adherents who had left Portsmouth in 1639; and Warwick 
by Samuel Gorton who had settled in Providence but later left 
to found a new colony. The colony possessed no charter until 
Williams obtained an act of incorporation in 1643. When Charles 
II ascended the throne he was immediately acknowledged in the 
little colony and colonists’ loyalty was rewarded by the King 
with a new charter in 1663. 

Upon his accession to the throne in 1665 James conceived 
the idea of bringing all of New England under one rule. Ran- 
dolph, the implacable enemy of New England, drew up formal 
charges against Rhode Island along with the rest and and pe- 
titioned for a writ of Quo Warranto against her.’* Randolph 
then threatened Rhode Island with the writ and pressed the 
Governor of the colony to submit, hiding the fact that the writ 
was worthless, the time of its return being long since lapsed.’ 
Meanwhile Rhode Island stood in the balance. 

From his earliest arrival in New York Dongan seems to have 
sensed the imminent danger of Rhode Island’s loss of her char- 
ter. That he entertained hopes of annexing the colony is evident 
from a letter he wrote, December 4, 1683, to the Duke.’* Secre- 
tary Werden’s answer, March 10, 1683/4, shows a fundamental 
lack of sympathy with expansion for expansion’s sake. He asks 
the plain blunt question “wt the advantages to the Duke may be, 
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in case he gett a pattent of the sd. Island.”*** Dongan could not 
answer this question himself and allowed the matter to drop. 

In the meanwhile Randolph had been pressing the colony to 
submit.** At length she gave way, and in June, 1686, sent an 
agent to England to make formal submission.’** With this sub- 
mission Dongan conceived a new but shallow interest in the an- 
nexation of Rhode Island, and he included in his official report, 
February 22, 1636/7, a proposal to exchange Pemaquid for Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Nothing was done and so Dongan 
allowed the project to drop. Although it was a half-hearted at- 
tempt, it was one consonant with his policy. 


Vil 


PEMAQUID 

The country called Pemaquid was that barren waste now a 
part of Maine, which stretched between the St. Croix and Ken- 
nebec Rivers in the east and west, and between the St. John 
River and the Atlantic Ocean on the north and south. The ocean 
front, practically the only colonized portion at the time of which 
we speak, was a rock-bound fringe of irregu'ar coastline ser- 
rated by numerous promonotories and bays. About twenty miles 
east of the Kennebec River was the promonotory of Pemaquid 
which gave its name to the whole territory, while some forty or 
fifty miles farther east Penobscot Bay cut deep and wide into 
the coast and received the waters of the Penobscot River which 
trailed far northward into the interior and followed a parallel 
course to the St. Croix and Kennebec. 

The attraction of the Pemaquid country was chiefly com- 
mercial. The fur trade offered large possibilities and the abund- 
ant fisheries were an earnest of the wealth that might be 
gleaned. For these the French and English contended. The coun- 
try was the battle-ground between the French holdings in Acadia 
and the English possessions in New England. Both claimed it, 
and both pointed to the vague wording of treaties in support of 
their claim. 

The Pemaquid country had been included in the patent of 
the Council for New England, 1620. Under her auspices a small 
English settlement had sprung up near the Pemaquid prom- 
ontory as early as 1625, and about 1630, English forts were 
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established on the point of the promontory and on Penobscot 
Bay. 

French colonization meanwhile was working towards the 
Pemaquid country from Acadia in much the same manner as 
the English were approaching from New England. The progress 
of the French was rudely halted by the capture of Acadia by the 
English in 1628 but complications arose again when it was re- 
turned to France by the Treaty of Germaine-en-Laye, 1632. By 
the terms of his Treaty Acadia was ceded back to France, but 
as the western boundary of Acadia was placed by the French 
as far west as the Hudson, they claimed the Pemaquid country 
by the terms of the Treaty. Acting on this claim, a French party 
immediately attacked and rifled the English fort on the Penob- 
scot and erected a post of their own, later called Penobscot—a 
name that symbolized French claims in the disputed country 
as Pemaquid stood for English claims.'* 

When in 1635 the New England ccmpany surrendered her 
charter, her lands were parceled out to eager seekers after 
fortune in the new world. To William Alexander, later Earl of 
Stirling, went despite French claims “a tract of the Maine land 
of New England, beginning at St. Croix, and from thence ex- 
tending along the sea coast to Pemaquid and the Rixer Ken- 
nebec.”"** No conflict occurred for the next eighteen years of 
Stirling’s proprietorship, French and English being content to 
live in the same contested locality if not in agreement, at least 
not in strife. In 1654, however, during the Protectorate an Eng- 
lish force sent by Cromwell took formal possession of both the 
admittedly French territory of Acadia, and of Stirling’s grant 
of the Pemaquid country. This latter Cromwell conferred in 
1656 upon several gentlemen, one of whom, Thomas Temple, was 
made governor. 

With the Restoration, Lord Clarendon (Edward Hyde), 
Chancellor of England, in a scheme to unite all America under 
the personal rule of the Stuarts, bethought him of a means to 
acquire the Stirling title to the Pemaquid country in order to 
include it in the grant to James, Duke of York, the presumptive 
heir to the throne. Hence in 1663, Clarendon purchased the 
Stirling title from the heir of the original grantee for the 
stipulated sum of 3,500 pounds.'” It is significant, in the light 
of Dongan’s policy, that this sum was never paid. In 1674 it was 
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changed to a pension of 300 pounds per annum to be defrayed 
from the revenues of the Duke’s grant in America.'"* Pemaquid 
was included in the grant by Charles II to the Duke in 1664” 
and came to be known as the county of Cornwall. 

In 1667, Charles II, such was his dependence on the French 
monarch, agreed in the Treaty of Breda to return Acadia to the 
French. Again the same difficulty arose as had arisen in the 
cession of Germaine-en-Laye, until Governor Temple in 1670 in 
accordance with his understanding of the Treaty of Breda, 
formally surrendered the Pemaquid country to the French repre- 
sentative, Chevalier de Grand Fontaine.’"* But trouble arose 
again when Charles II repudiated the action of Temple on the 
ground that he had exceeded his instructions and refused to 
surrender. Hence both French and English continued to lay 
claim to the disputed territories while the proximities of the 
two rival forts on the Pemaquid promonotory and on Penobscot 
Bay led to much bickering and strife. 

In 1674 Andros was commissioned Governor of New York 
and its dependencies. He was not long unmindful of distant 
Pemaquid. During King Philip’s War (1675-1678) Massachu- 
setts had assumed authority over the inhabitants of the disputed 
territory, and the Indians looking upon the inhabitants as bel- 
ligerents had attacked and burned the fort with some loss of 
life. When this reached the ears of Andros in 1677, he sent a 
force to Pemaquid. The rights of the Duke were asserted against 
the pretensions of Massachusetts, Fort Charles was built on 
the promontory, and a factory for Indian trade and a custom 
house was erected nearby. 

These protective measures having been taken, the people 
were subjected to harsh measures in an effort to regulate affairs. 
Martial law was practically established. All vessels trading with 
the county from any part of the Duke’s dominion were obliged 
to enter at Pemaquid. The ownership of the soil was claimed 
for the Duke and a quitrent of one shilling per hundred acres 
yearly was required.’ This led to considerable unrest among 
the people, and they rejoiced when Andros was recalled. 

With the arrival of Dongan as Governor in August, 1683, 
hope rose high in Pemaquid. The county was erected by Dongan 
into a separate district and invited to send a representative to 
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the assembly to meet in New York in November, 1683. One Giles 
Goddard was chosen delegate and the people urged him to take 
the opportunity to present their grievances to the Governor and 
to seek relief from the hard conditions laid down upon them by 
Andros. But their hopes were shattered when they learned of 
the stern policy which Dongan determined to follow. 

Dongan did, it is true, meet the petitions of the inhabitants 
for deliverance from the military rule of the commander of the 
fort by commissioning justices of the peace with large powers 
to preserve quiet and to right wrongs.'’* But he turned a deaf 
ear to the petition concerning quitrents and customs. By his 
instructions of January 27, 1682/3, he was required to 
endeavour effectively to adjust and settle a dire regulation of ye trade to 
and at Pemaquid and betweene the inhabitants of New Yorke and those 
of Pemaquid.17¢ 


Likewise by agreement Lord Stirling’s annuity of 300 pounds 
was to be defrayed from the revenues of New York and de- 
pendencies. What more just than that Pemaquid, one of the 
direct causes of that annuity, should be made to raise the sum? 
Hence quitrents were vigorously exacted, vessels were required 
to pay heavy duties, and trade was regulated so sternly that the 
people were driven to send petition after petition to the Gov- 
ernor, who merely pigeon-holed them with the curt note, “The 
petition of the inhabitants of Pemaquid referred until the Gov- 
ernor go thither, and in the meantime the former orders to be 
observed.’’'*? He never went, for he was content to carry out 
from afar his instructions to regulate the Pemaquid trade, and 
to do so “without embarking the Duke himselfe in any extra- 
ordinary expense.”'”* 

The inhabitants of Pemaquid were not willing to suffer “un- 
til the Governor go thither.” To the east lay the French at Pen- 
tagoet and Acadia and to the west the rich commerce of New 
England. As early as September, 1683, they had indicated in 
a petition to Dongan the advantages of trading with the Indians 
and the French and later, profiting by a brisk trade with smug- 
glers from Boston, began to look favorably towards annexation 


to Massachusetts.'”® 
Here was a distinct note of alarm to which it behooved 
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Dongan to give heed lest the entire territory of Pemaquid be 
lost. Without removing his restrictions he bethought him of 
means to conciliate the inhabitants. The palliative he adopted 
was in the form of two far-fetched and outlandish proposals, 
the first to establish a post office at Pemaquid as the north- 
eastern terminus of his projected mail service, and second, to 
erect fisheries in the locality of the fort. He detailed these plans 
to the Duke but received scant encouragement. He nevertheless 
labored for these accomplishments, but his efforts ended in 
failure and he had to confess to Secretary Werden, February 18, 
1684/5, that a false rumor had killed the project of the fisheries 
and that he would go in spring to see about the post office, a 
resolution he never carried out. 

Failing in these lame measures at conciliation, Dongan re- 
sorted to drastic steps to vindicate his territorial rights against 
the French and his customs rights against the smugglers from 
Boston. 

The French fort at Pentagoet on Penobscot Bay was com- 
manded by one Jean Vincent, Baron de St. Castin. To him Don- 
gan addressed a peremptory command in May, 1684, to remove 
all the French from the district, threatening, in case of refusal, 
to drive them off unless they consented to take the oath of 
allegiance to the King of England.*** St. Castin immediately sent 
Dongan’s letter to La Barre, the French Governor at Quebec, 
who forthwith, July 25, 1684, wrote to Dongan in angry ex- 
postulation, claiming the entire Pemaquid country by virtue of 
the Treaty of Breda. 

Dongan replied bluntly that the question was one that should 
be settled by home authorities. The controversy might have been 
carried further but for the recall of La Barre in 1684. His suc- 
cessor, Denonville, had the more important Iroquois question to 
engage his attention and the matter was allowed to drop for 
some time. 

Dongan had demonstrated to the people of Pemaquid his 
willingness to go to extreme measures to prevent their negotia- 
tions with the French. But there yet remained the more serious 
peril of the Boston smugglers who, by evading customs duties, 
kept Pemaquid in constant dissatisfaction with excise regula- 
tions and drew their eyes towards the west. There was need of 
a heavy hand in regulating customs. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1686 Dongan sent John Palmer and John West with broad 
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powers to administer the affairs of Pemaquid.'*' His choice was 
unfortunate. Palmer and West did take stern measures to re- 
press smuggling, but they acted so tactlessly and imprudently 
and in other ways so exploited the people as to compromise 
Dongan’s reputation by the widespread opinion that he seconded 
all their measures. 

In the matter of customs the measures of the commissioners 
were ill advised. On one occasion they seized a cargo of wines 
and oils shipped by Messrs. Nelson, Watkins and Company of 
Boston and delivered agreeably to the bills of lading to St. 
Castin at Pentagoet. This shipment was obviously not an at- 
tempt at smuggling, nor was it obliged to touch at Pemaquid in 
order to pay duty since it had not put out from “any part of 
the Duke’s dominion.” Still Palmer and West justified their 
seizure on the plea that the duties at Pemaquid had been evaded 
and that smuggling was being carried on in the King’s territory. 

This bold act of Dongan’s commissioners raised a cry from 
all quarters. Even Governor Treat of Connecticut in a letter to 
Dongan on August 5, 1685, expressed a friendly doubt as to the 
legality of the seizure.’** St. Castin remained unusually calm 
under the circumstances, contenting himself with reporting the 
affair to Governor Denonville’* who brought the matter to the 
notice of the home government. The French political machinery 
was set in motion, and, on the representation of the French en- 
voys in London, the vessel and cargo were finally restored.™ 
Dongan was naturally implicated, but in his official report to 
the Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, he declined the 
responsibility, throwing the burden upon Palmer.'** 

In the matter of land grants and quitrents Palmer and West 
were equally tactless and decidedly more arbitrary. They brow- 
beat the inhabitants into paying outrageous sums for new 
patents to their own lands while they (Palmer and West) appro- 
priated large tracts for their own use and granted patents to 
their friends in New York, frequently on ridiculous terms. Thus 
at New Dartmouth one hundred and forty leases were taken 
out. To one John Dalling was conveyed an indefinite “parcel of 


181 Palfrey, op. cit., I11:523, 533; N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:402, V:110-11; 
Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., VIII:187. 
182 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:387. 
183 Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., VII:49. 
184 Ibid., VIII:191. 
185 N. Y. Col. Doc., T11:402. 
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land” with the condition that he pay “yearly and every year” 
one bushel of marketable wheat.'** 

Just how far Dongan knew and connived at these acts of his 
commissioners is still a debatable question. There is no docu- 
mentary evidence to show that he was an accomplice in their 
excesses, but there is evidence enough to taint him with the 
suspicion of being an accessory after the fact. Thus he retained 
Palmer despite his wanton injustice as customs collector at 
Pemaquid and recommended him as the only fit person to be 
judge in New York. Likewise Dongan and his council at Fort 
James on December 6, 1686, approved the grant of Arrowsick 
Island made by Palmer to West, finding “nothing Contained 
therein Prejudicial to his Matie’s Interest.’"*" Such evidence does 
not necessarily implicate Dongan of complicity in the acts of 
Palmer and West. His policy had been to bleed Pemaquid for 
the revenues it could yield. He appears simply to have rewarded 
the men who did the bleeding. 

But in spite of the restrictive measures of Dongan and the 
narrow application of these measures by his commissioners, 
Pemaquid became “a great charge to this Government without 
being anything of advantage to it.’’"** The people were chafing 
under restraint. The French despite Dongan’s threat still re- 
‘tained Pentagoet and drove a profitable trade with the Indians. 
Smuggling went on apace. The fort on the promontory kept a 
garrison in pay. The great guns of her ramparts were sorely 
needed at Albany, New York, and in the disputed Iroquois ter- 
ritory. The difficulty of transporting supplies over the long 
distance was becoming burdensome and expensive. Dongan 
therefore concluded that the best means of making Pemaquid 
defray the Stirling annuity was to get rid of Pemaquid. Would 
it not be better to surrender the profitless county to New Eng- 
land in return for Connecticut and Rhode Island? To this effect 
he wrote to the Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
February 22, 1687, pointing out the difficulties of the mainten- 
ance of Pemaquid by New York should be compensated by the 
addition of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

His wish was met—not in regard to the annexation of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island to New York, but concerning the 
transfer of Pemaquid to New England—by the receipt some 


186 Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., VIII:188. 
18t Pemaquid Papers, 125-30. 
188 N. Y. Col. Doc., I1I:391. 
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time in the late spring of 1687 of the following Royal Order for 
the surrender of Pemaquid 
Given at Windsor 19 Sept. 1686 


Royal Order for the Surrender of Pemaquid to Massachusetts. 

You are forthwith to deliver or cause to be delivered our said fort and 
country of Pemaquid with the great guns, ammunitions & stores of war, 
together with all other utensils I appurtenances belonging to the said fort 
into the hands of our trusty and well beloved Sr. Edmund Andros, Knight, 
our Cap’t Gen’l, & gov. in chief of our territory & dominion of N. E. or 
to the Gov. or Commander in chief there for the time being or to such 
person or persons as they shall empower to receive the same & for so doing 


this shall be your warrant.159 


Just how Dongan effected the transfer of Pemaquid to 
Andros is not known. A spirit of enmity existed between the 
two governors, which makes it quite likely that no formal sur- 
render was made. It is quite certain, however, that Palmer and 
West continued their excesses in Pemaquid and sent a force of 
fifty men to take possession of the French post at Pentagoet and 
the territory as far east as the St. Croix.'’* In this they were 
likely acting on their own initiative. Andros had not yet con- 
cerned himself with the Pemaquid question, and his government 
at Boston disclaimed the responsibility by issuing a circular 
warning the New England fishermen against visiting the eastern 
coasts lest they be held responsible. The blame therefore fell 
upon Dongan. St. Castin reported the depredations to Governor 
Denonville, July, 1687, who communicated with Dongan on Octo- 
ber 2 of the same year and took him sharply to task. Dongan 
answered immediately, October 25, 1687, declining the responsi- 
bility and informing Denonville that the territory had been 
removed from his jurisdiction.’” 

Thus ended Dongan’s regulation of Pemaquid. He had sought 
to use it for what he could squeeze out of it, and finding it a 
burden instead of a help, had counseiled its annexation to New 


189 Pemaquid Papers, 130. This order was written before Dongan’s 
petition to the Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations. It was “Given 
at Whitehall, September 19, 1686,” and is the logical complement to 
Andros’ commission as Governor over Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Pema- 
quid, issued June 3, 1686. I have placed its reception by Dongan at the 
late spring of 1687 for the reason that Dongan’s petition to the Council 
for Trade and Foreign Plantations is clear indication that he had not re- 
ceived the order by Feb. 22, 1686/7. Neither was the transfer of Pemaquid 
known in Boston for some time, though there were vague rumors to that 
effect. Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., VIII:189-90. The explanation probably lies in 
a long delay for the King’s signature and a further delay through the 
winter of 1686-87 for a boat to sail in the spring. 

190 Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., VII:49-51. 
191 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:513-15. 
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England in exchange for Connecticut and Rhode Island. He was 
deeply chagrined when his first but not his second wish was 
granted. His policy towards the county was in many ways mis- 
guided and ili advised. With more considerate treatment of the 
inhabitants he might conceivably have made the county an asset 
instead of a liability. 


Vill 


IROQUOIS COUNTRY 

The Iroquois Country as used in this sense was bound rough- 
ly by Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River on the north, 
the Hudson River on the east, Pennsylvania on the south, and 
Lake Erie on the west. It was held by the federated Five Na- 
tions of Iroquois known as the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the Senecas.'** Side by side these 
tribes stretched from east to west through central and western 
New York maintaining their individual self-government, yet 
leagued together into the strongest Indian confederacy in North 
America.'** One by one, the lesser tribes such as the Algonquins, 
Hurons, Neutrals (or Neuters), Eries and Andastes, had fallen 
under their sway and were obliged to pay tribute for their con- 
tinued existence. The territory of the Five Nations was an im- 
portant factor in the struggle of the English and French for 
supremacy in America as was the attitude of the Five Nations 
towards the contestants. 

France claimed the territory by the twofold argument of 
treaty and missionary activity. Her missioners had gone among 
the savages and sought to convert them to the Faith. Their 
efforts were rewarded with relatively few converts but their 
presence in the Iroquois Country was urged by the French as a 
claim to these lands. The French had likewise made several 
treaties with the Iroquois but these treaties were results rather 
of demonstrations of French prowess than of voluntary ad- 
herence of the tribes of the French cause. A fundamental enmity 
existed between the two which broke out continually and led 
the Iroquois to raid New France as far as the very walls of 
Montreal, to attack Indian allies of France in the western coun- 
try, and to attempt to cut off the avenues of the fur trade be- 
tween Quebec and the interior. 


192 Samuel G. Drake, Biography and History of the Indians of North 
America from its First Discovery, 500. 
193 Livingston Farrand, Basis of American History 1500-1900, 155-57. 
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The English on the other hand in their relations with the 
Indians fell heir to the friendly policy of the Dutch who had 
won the Indians by brandy and firearms.’ This policy was pur- 
sued by Nicolls and by Andros, both of whom enjoyed friendly 
relations with the Iroquois and laid claim to their lands.’* 

When Governor Dongan arrived upon the scene the Iroquois 
were undertaking a war against the Illinois, allies of the French, 
and La Barre had but recently arrived in New France as Gov- 
ernor with instructions (May 10, 1682) to arrest the violence 
of the Iroquois against the French. 


He must not only apply himself to prevent the violences of the Iroquois 
against the French. He must also endeavor to keep the savages at peace 
among themselves, and by all means prevent the Iroquois making war 
upon the Illinois, and other tribes neighbors to them, it being very certain 
that if these Nations, whose furs constitute the principal trade of Canada, 
see themselves secure against the violence of the Iroquois by the protection 
they would receive from the French they will be so much the more en- 
couraged to buy their merchandises, and thereby increase trade.19% 


The appointment of Dongan, a Catholic, as Governor of New 
York gave Louis hope that the policy of Nicolls and of Andros 
would not be continued for he wrote to La Barre, August 5, 
1683: 


Monsieur de la Barre: 

I recommend you to prevent the English, as much as possible, estab- 
lishing themselves in Hudsons Bay possession whereof was taken in my 
name several years ago; and as Colonel d’Unguent, appointed Governor of 
N. Y. by King of England has had prime orders on the part of the said 
king to remain good correspondence with us, and carefully to avoid what 
may interrupt it I doubt not the difficulties you have experienced on the 
side of the English, will cease for the future.197 


Before proceeding with his punitive designs upon the Iro- 
quois, La Barre, fortified with this letter from his King, thought 
it well to acquaint Dongan of the fact—a courtesy which he 
considered due both to a brother governor and a brother Cath- 
olic. He therefore sent a messenger to New York before Don- 
gan’s arrival. The messenger waited two months and then re- 
turned. Some time later another messenger was dispatched who 
acquainted Dongan with La Barre’s designs.’** 

Both the French King and his Governor had underrated the 


194 Doyle, op. cit., IV:68. 
195 Kennedy, op. cit., 55. 
196 N, Y. Col. Doc., TX :167. 
197 Ibid., TX :200. 
198 Ibid., IX: 205. 
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new Governor of New York. With the messenger from Canada 
he was non-committal, but he pushed forward his plans for 
acquiring the Susquehanna lands from the Indians, and to as- 
sure the friendship of the Mohawks he sent them an English 
naval flag. Finally, in the late winter of 1683/4, though he had 
not yet completed the Susquehanna negotiations to his satisfac- 
tion, Dongan apparently felt that he should put forward some 
claim to the Iroquois lands. This he did, laying claim to the 
entire territory of the Five Nations on the ground that “those 
lands belong to the King of England haveing all his colonies 
close upon them.”**® La Barre in his reply of June 15, 1684, 
dismissed this claim in silence and outlined the Iroquois out- 
rages against the French, requesting that Dongan refrain from 
supplying the nations with ammunition.’ 

Dongan’s answer is naive. The whole territory of the Five 
Nations belongs to the Duke by the twofold right of patent and 
voluntary submission of the Indians; if he had only known 
earlier of their depredations, he might have prevented them; as 
it is, however, he would go to Albany forthwith in order to re- 
quire the Indians to give satisfaction to La Barre. This letter is 
a sample of the glib complacency of his Excellency of New York. 
The Iroquois as a nation had not yet confirmed the Susquehanna 
cession. English influence over them had been so slight as to 
be unable to stay their hand against the English colonists and 


the English of New York, with whom they trade, dare not even censure 
them for the many insults they repeatedly inflict on their brethren; so much 
so that the Iroquois are astonished at it. .. . That flag is still in public 
chest of the Mohawks; I know not when it will see the light. (Jean de 
Lamberville to La Barre, Feb. 10, 1684.) 201 


From Albany whither he had repaired for a conference with 
the Indians according to promise, Dongan wrote to the French 
Governor in the same strain on July 5, 1684. He has heard that 
La Barre has “invaded the Duke’s Territories.” He then adds 
with singular duplicity in the light of his future conduct 
I do not doubt but that if you please, this affair may be quietly reconciled 
between you and the Indians, if not . . . wee have masters in Europe to 
whom wee should properly referr.202 


Somewhat later however he sent one Arnout Viele into the Iro- 
quois Country for the express purpose of preventing a confer- 
199 Jbid., IIT :447. 
200 [bid., IIT :448. 


201 Ibid., IX :228. 
202 Ibid., IIT :449. 
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ence of the Iroquois with La Barre, and in his letters to his 
home government he studiously passed over in silence the diffi- 
culties he was having with La Barre. 

From Lachine, July 25, 1684, La Barre responded touching 
the heart of the controversy. 
I sent Bourbon to you to advise you of the vengeance which I was about to 
for the insult inflicted on the Christian name by the Senecas and Cayugas, 
and you answer me about pretensions to the possession of lands of which 
neither you nor I are judges, but our two kings who have sent us and of 
which there is no question at present having no thought of conquering 
countries but of making the Christian name and the French people to be 
respected in which I will shed the last drop of my blood.20s 


The French Governor likewise sent M. de Salvaye to discuss the 
situation with Dongan. But the conference ended in nothing save 
a stronger asseveration of the Governor of New York to the 
Iroquois lands. La Barre had now only one slender hope against 
an Anglo-Iroquois alliance. 

The Iroquois had broken the treaty of 1682 by committing 
outrages on Virginia and Maryland, and La Barre’s hopes had 
run high when Effingham, Governor of Virginia, had requested 
Dongan to join with him in punishing the marauders.*“ But 
Dongan was far too cunning to enter into such a bargain. Play- 
ing for higher stakes, he persuaded Effingham to attend a con- 
ference at Albany where all difficulties would be adjusted. Don- 
gan now acted quickly. He summoned the Sachems of the Iro- 
quois to sit in council with himself and Governor Effingham in 
August, 1684. He was ostensibly come as he had promised La 
Barre to oblige the Indians to render satisfaction to the French, 
but in reality he was bent upon conciliating the savages and 
binding their allegiance to himself. He therefore fulfilled his 
glowing promises by divulging to the savages La Barre’s 
designs.*** 

The consternation among the Indians was apparent and its 
effect immediate. Frightened by La Barre’s impending, they 
spoke as follows: 

Brethren: Wee have putt all our land and our selfs under the Protection 
of the Great Duke of York the brother of our great Sachem, wee have 
given the Susquehanne River which we wonn with the sword to this 


government. . . . Wee have putt our selfs under the great Sachem Charles 
that lives over the great lake . . . we do putt the Susquehann River above 


203 Ibid., ITT :450. 
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the Washinta (Wyelusing) Falls and all the rest of our lands under the 
great Duke of York. . . . And therefore desire you (Governor Effingham 
of Virginia) to be witness of what we now do and that we have already 
done and lett your friend that lives over the Great Lake know that we 
are a ffree people uniting our selfs to what Sachem we please.20 


It is debatable whether Dongan believed or merely pretended 
to believe that the Indians thus intended to surrender their 
autonomy to him as representative of the English crown. He 
nevertheless proceeded with sublime optimism. He gave them 
the Duke’s arms to place above their castles telling them this 
would prevent their destruction by the French,” and in turn 
boasted that the Indians themselves had requested it.*** He in- 
sisted that the Indians should conclude no treaty with the 
French without his consent and promised them four hundred 
horse and as many foot in the event of their country being 
invaded.*”° 

At the end of this conference with the Iroquois Dongan sent 

Arnout Viele into the heart of their country to confirm them in 
their allegiance and to persuade them to conclude no treaty 
with the French without his consent.**° Upon meeting the Iro- 
quois Sachems Viele reflected the haughty attitude of his Gov- 
ernor and told them that they were subjects of the English and 
as such should make no peace with the French without their 
consent. The response of the Iroquois spokesman was a decided 
rebuff to English claims. 
You say that we are subjects of the King of England and the Duke of 
York; but we say that we are brothers. We must take care of ourselves. 
The coat of arms that you have fastened to that post cannot defend us 
against Onontio (the Governor of Canada.) We tell you that we shall bind 
a convenant chain to our arm and to his. We shall take the Senecas by 
one hand and Onontio by the other, and their hatchet and his sword shall 
be thrown into deep water.211 


As a result the promised conference was held with La Barre at 
La Famine, September 5, 6, 1684, and so well did the Indians 
“take care of themselves” that the outcome was considered by 
Louis XIV an inglorious peace for New France and La Barre 
was recalled.*" 


206 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:447. 
207 Parkman, op. cit., 96. 

208 N. Y. Col. Doc., I11:362. 
209 Ibid., IX :243, 251. 
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211 Parkman, op. cit., 102-03. 
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During these altercations with La Barre, as has been noted, 
Dongan kept his home government in ignorance of the true state 
of affairs. Through the year 1684 when Dongan was pressing his 
claims in letters to Canada he left his government under the 
impression that he had merely entered into treaty with the In- 
dians and had as yet done nothing to provoke French animosity. 
This policy was approved by the Duke for its effect on the fur 
trade, but Dongan was constantly warned that such trade was 
to be won by industry and tact and that no provocation be given 
“soe as not to shock the Gov of Canada, nor give him just cause 
of complaint . . .”*** What if the Duke and the King had known 
the true state of affairs! 

Dongan sought to feel out the real attitude of the Duke by 
requesting that, for the benefit of the English fur trade the 
French be forbidden traffic in the Iroquois Country. This pro- 
posal, obviously a palliative, was dismissed by the Duke as im- 
practical.*** But it served the purpose intended by Dongan and 
prepared James’ mind for a full revelation of the Governor’s 
policy. 

On the accession of the Duke of York to the throne as James 
II in 1685, Dongan as Royal Governor now judged the time ripe 
for giving his master a fuller account of his proceedings. La 
Barre had been recalled, Denonville was governor of Canada, 
the Iroquois Country was fairly quiet, and the New York fur 
trade increased. Dongan prepared the way for a fuller disclosure 
of his spirited and aggressive policy. 

His position was a difficult one. If he now wrote the true 
state of affairs he could justly be censured for not having done 
so before. But events played into his hands with the appoint- 
ment of William Blathwayt as corresponding secretary for the 
affairs of New York in the place of Sir John Werden. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to the new secretary, August 11, 1685, in a 
manner as adroit as deceitful, that should difficulty arise with 
the French, he knew not how to act “because Sr. John Werden 
hath given noe answer to the letter I sent about it.”*** He then 
outlined the situation as follows: 

The ffrench are now quiet. Wee have a very good trade this year, and shall 
have much better if wee take but the same care as the ffrench, by putting 


a little ffort on this side of the great lake, as they have on the other. It is 
in the King’s dominions nearer to us than to them and would bee an obliga- 
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tion to the Indians to bring their Beaver to us which would bee six for one 
at present. I putt the Arms of the Duke, now his Maty, upon all the Indian 
Castles near ye great lake and by their own consent who have submitted 
to this Government . . . The ffrench quarrel only because they can not 
obtain them which if they could they would bee troublesome to most of 


ye Kings Subjects in these parts of America.21¢ 


This seems to contain a full enough outline of Dongan’s 
policy, but there is an important omission of a significant item. 
In asserting that the Indians had given themselves to the Eng- 
lish, Dongan left the King under the mistaken impression that 
this cession implied a complete surrender of their autonomy. 
The omission is an important one in the light of James’ later 
assumption of Dongan’s policy and his claim to the Indian lands 
on the ground that the Indians had made such a complete sur- 
render of their rights. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. The very statement 
of the Indian Sachems at Albany in the conference of August 
2, 1684, is eloquent of just how little of total surrender they 
wished their words to convey—‘“and lett your friend that lives 
over the great lake know that we are a ffree people uniting our 
selves to what sachem we please.”*"* Such high language should 
have given pause. When Arnout Viele an emissary from Dongan 
misinterpreted it to mean absolute surrender, he was told plain- 
ly that such was not the meaning. But that the Indians meant 
it to entail more than friendship they continually and stoutly 
denied as late as 1688.*"* 

With the arrival of Denonville as Governor of Canada in the 
fall of 1685 affairs took a new and more critical turn. On the 
one hand, Dongan had avowed his policy of a spirited aggres- 
sion and that policy had been approved, however mistakenly, by 
the English King; on the other, Denonville was armed with in- 
structions from Louis XIV which explicitly combatted this 
policy.*** Here was a circumstance which was bound to draw the 
two governors into conflict. 

A comparative study of the two antagonists is interesting. 
Both were determined to annex the Iroquois lands, both stood 
firmly upon their right to these lands and both disregarded the 
rights of the Indians. But here the parallel ends. Of the two, 
Denonville was the more frank and sincere despite the sad blot 
on his character occasioned by his entrapment of the Indians 


216 I[bid., IIT :363. 
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by means of a proposed conference in order to send them to 
France as galley slaves.**° His philosophy of war against the 
Iroquois was this: they had wounded French pride and warred 
on French allies and were therefore to be humbled, they pos- 
sessed lands valuable for fur trade, and were therefore to be 
conquered. In his altercations with the English of New York 
Denonville was likewise sincere. He denied their claim to the 
Iroquois land and combatted their pretensions not indirectly but 
by warfare upon the Indians and by correspondence with Don- 
gan and the French court. 

Dongan’s policy, if more politic, was less sincere. Careful to 
come to no open breach with the French, he sought to use the 
Indians as tools in a covert warfare against New France. Lurk- 
ing ever in the background himself, he advised the Indians of 
proposed French attacks, supplied them with arms, plotted with 
them to alienate Indian allies from the French, and in general 
counseled and directed them.**' Such a policy, if more effective, 
was far from praiseworthy. 

In September, 1686, Dongan called a conference of the Five 
Nations at New York in order to set forth the details of his far- 
reaching policy. He forbade the Indians to enter into negotia- 
tions with Denonville, schemed with them to alienate the allegi- 
ance of the Illinois from the French and bind it to the English 
by the return of some Ottawa prisoners, and promised to send 
an English party on the mission of conciliation. He likewise ex- 
horted them not to receive French missionaries any longer and 
to take steps to withdraw their converted brethren from the 
Christian reductions in Canada. Finally he promised to espouse 
their cause if Denonville attacked them.**” 

Upon Denonville’s arrival in Quebec he found the Indian 
situation critical. The Iroquois were still making war upon the 
Illinois allies of the French, and allied with Dongan they were 
alienating the allegiance of the Ottawas and the Hurons.** 


In the north and in the west, there was scarcely a tribe in the French 
interest which was not either attacked by the Senecas or cajoled by them 
into alliance hostile to the colony.224 


Denonville therefore laid careful plans for attacking the Senecas. 
As his chief weapon lay in surprise he secretly trained an army. 


220 Parkman, op. cit., 146-47. 
221 Emile Salone, La Colonization de la Nouvelle France, 284. 
222 N. Y. Col. Doc., [X:320, III:489. 

223 Ibid., [IX :288, 293. 

224 Parkman, op. cit., 128. 
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em to But news reached Dongan somehow, probably through Ca- 
st the nadian deserters, and the secrecy upon which Denonville had 
yarred built high hopes as a weapon of surprise was lost. In the spring 
y pos- of 1687 Dongan called the Iroquois into conference, warned them 
to be of the approaching attack, and furnished them with arms and 
York ammunition.?** Hence when Denonville marched into the heart 
0 the of the Seneca country shortly afterwards expecting to take the 
ly but savages by surprise, he fell into an ambush from which his a 
Don- troop suffered no material harm. The Seneca villages were found ites 
deserted. He ravaged the country but inflicted no deathly blow, csi 
ful to thanks to Dongan’s timely warning to his “English Subjects.’?** rs 
e the One result of this expedition however was the thwarting of a +3 
Lurk- part of Dongan’s scheme. He had sent an expedition with the 
ns of Iroquois under the leadership of Major McGregory to return 
with some Ottawa prisoners and thus gain the allegiance of that 
neral tribe from the French. McGregory and his party were captured ‘ 
ctive, and retained by Denonville. 
Dongan now saw his hopes frustrated. The Iroquois had felt 
Five the strength of the French and would likely agree to meet 
} far- Denonville in conference. His designs upon the French allies 
‘otia- were frustrated by the capture of McGregory. He therefore de- 
llegi- cided upon another parley with the Indians, and when the Iro- 
glish quois returned to their smouldering villages in the wake of the 
send retreating French army they were met by messengers of Don- 
gan summoning them to conference. 
and Dongan met them at Albany on August 5 and 6, 1687, and 
_ the made oration to them in the following manner: the French were 


their natural enemies and sought only to destroy them. The 
French therefore should be weakened. Let the Ottawa and 


dian farther nations be included in an alliance and the French mis- 
the sionaries no longer received—he (Dongan) would supply them 
were with English priests. In conclusion, he gave them arms and am- 
} munition for their defense.*** By this act Dongan undoubtedly 
ench laid himself open to the charge of having contravened the 
them Treaty of Whitehall of November 16, 1686, and Denonville was 

not slow in taking advantage of the error. He complained so 
cas. bitterly to the French King*** that Louis, thoroughly aroused, 
my. gave orders to his ambassador at London to complain to James 


225 Ibid., 143-44; N. Y. Col. Doc., IX:325. 
226 N. Y. Col. Doc., IX :367. 
227 Ibid., III:438, 441, 477. 

228 Ibid., IX :295-98, 308-10, 314, 319, 345-48, 355. 
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of the conduct of his governor.**® So urgently was this done that 
the discussions of the Treaty of Whitehall were reopened.**° 

In the meanwhile, Dongan pressed his program with vigor. 
Three circumstances he conceived lay at the base of Iroquois 
policy of the French: the French missionaries, the Christian 
reductions in Canada, and the Indian allies in the far west. 

Dongan looked upon the presence of the French missionaries 
as the backbone of French power with the Indians.*" He there- 
fore proposed to have them expelled and to substitute English 
Jesuits in their stead. He urged the Indians not to receive French 
missionaries, promising them English priests instead.*** His cor- 
respondence with Denonville is filled with the same project*™ 
and he repeatedly urged the same upon the authorities at 
home.*** 

It is difficult to understand whence Dongan expected to pro- 
cure English priests of the Iroquois Mission. There were, or had 
been, in New York three English Jesuits, Fathers Harvey, Gage 
and Harrison,*** but only Fathers Harvey and Gage seem to 
have been present in New York at this time and they were oc- 
cupied with the Jesuit Latin School.*** Denonville criticized the 
project in a telling manner as follows: 


If you had been better informed for the zeal of the King for the increase 
of the Christian and Catholic Faith, you would have been aware of the 
great number of Jesuit Missionaries who have labored for more than eighty 
years with infinite pains for the conversion of the poor savages of this 
country. I am astonished that you are ignorant of the number of martyrs 
who have spilt their blood and sacrificed their lives for the faith of Jesus 
Christ. I am further astonished that you should be ignorant that before 
Manate (Manhattan) belonged to the King your Master—being in posses- 
sion of the heretic Dutch as you are aware—our Missionaries, persecuted 
and martyred, found there an asylum and protection. Is it possible now, 
when the said country has the happiness to be under the dominion of a 
great King, the protector and defender of the truth of the Gospel, that you, 
Sir, who represent his sacred person and profess his Holy Religion should 
find it strange, and be scandalized that our Missionaries labor so usefully 
as they do for the general conversion of these poor Heathen people. You 
did not reflect, Sir, when you complained of it. But I have much greater 


229 Ibid., IX :322. 
230 Ibid., IIT :506-10. 
231 Ibid., 
232 Ibid., ITI :440. 
233 Ibid., III :460, 462, 465, 469. 
234 Ibid., I11:394, 477, 511. 
_ - Hugh Hastings, Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 
236 Thomas F. O’Connor, “A Jesuit School in Seventeenth Century New 
York,” Mid-America, XIV:105 seq. 
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cause to find it strange, that people should have come last year into our 
missions with presents from you, to debauch and dissuade our Christians 
from continuing in the exercise of the Holy Religion, which they profess 
with so much edification. Pardon me if I say that this is not right way 
to preserve good correspondence. .. . 237 


The second element in the French policy to which Dongan 
objected was the sequestration of converted Iroquois into 
Christian reductions somewhat similar to those of Paraguay. 
Three such settlements had been founded, their object being to 
remove the converted Indians from the contamination and vices 
of their unconverted brethren and bring them together lest the 
fruits of their conversion be lost.*** Altogether there could not 
have been any vast number of these “praying Indians,”*** as 
they were called. Dongan himself puts the number at six or 
seven hundred including men, women, and children.**° 

Dongan was nevertheless determined that the “praying In- 
dians” should be brought back to the south side of the Great 
Lakes. He appealed to the Iroquois, pressing them to use influ- 
ence to bring their brothers back home, and informed them that 
he had taken steps to provide them with lands and priests at 
Saratoga near Albany. He wrote of his intentions to Denonville 
and laid his plans before his home government, but he received 
no satisfaction or encouragement from any quarter and the 
project died a natural death. 

The last project with which Dongan interested himself dur- 
ing the protracted discussions in England concerning the Treaty 
of Whitehall was one concerning the French allies. He used his 
influence with the western Indian allies of the French in order 
to draw them to his allegiance*** and so well did he succeed that 
he could write to the Lord President, February 19, 1687/8 that 
“|. . they are now fast to us and are very considerable and 
wee must keep them soe... .’”**? 

These efforts of Dongan, and especially his breach of the 
Treaty of Whitehall, led to an even more angry phase in the 
correspondence between himself and Denonville during the clos- 
ing months of 1687 and the early months of 1688. Thus while 
the discussions of the treaty were taking place between repre- 
sentatives of the French and English Kings in Europe, a useless 


237 Hasting, op. cit., II:941-42. 

238 Kennedy, op. cit., 77. 
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but much more spirited discussion was being conducted between 
their Governors in America. 

There is little doubt that Dongan was illogical in his epis- 
tolary battle with Denonville. The Treaty of Whitehall had not 
determined to whom the Iroquois lands belonged. As a result 
they were res nullius. But Dongan took the dubious stand that 
pursuant to the further discussions now going on in Europe, 
these lands belonged to the English and would be protected by 
him until the English King should renounce them.*** The fallacy 
of this position was apparent and Denonville did not hesitate to 
point it out, December 28, 1687.*** 

Dongan’s ready wit was quick to supply a defense. There 
had been a discrepancy between the French and English copies 
of that article in the treaty by which either side was forbidden 
to give assistance to the Indians with whom the other side hap- 
pened to be at war. According to the French version, “savages 
were not to be assisted,” while the English version had it that 
“wild indians” were not to be assisted. Dongan seized upon the 
discrepancy and interpreted it to suit himself. He differentiated 
between “wild indians” and “savages.” “Savages” he interpreted 
to include all Indians, the Iroquois as well as the rest. “Wild in- 
dians’”’ were taken to include all those Indians who had not sub- 
mitted themselves to the English, namely, the Five Nations. 
Thus he contended that the French version was not correct. It 
prohibited assistance to all Indians. The English version was 
correct. It prohibited assistance to all but the Iroquois, for they 
were not “wild indians” but only “savages.” This artful subter- 
fuge he outlined both to Denonville*** and to the Lord Presi- 
dent.*** 

In the meanwhile King James II had become thoroughly con- 
verted to Dongan’s policy. The discussions on the Treaty of 
Whitehall had been going on for some months, when in Novem- 
ber, 1687, James, contrary to his usual submissive attitude to 
the French King, surprised the French ambassadors by a formal 
declaration that “the five nations, or cantons, of Indians which 
include the Iroquois are His Britannic Majesty’s subjects." 
This declaration the French ambassadors characterized as “en- 
tirely novel.” 


243 Ibid., III :475. 
244 Ibid., IIT :518. 
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No amount of pressure on the part of the English commis- 
sioners could wring a concession from the French ambassadors. 
The discussions had reached an impasse, and the “Instrument 
for Preventing Acts of Hostility in America,” signed by both 
parties in December, 1687, was as indecisive as had been the 
Treaty of Whitehall of November, 1686. 

The affairs at home had a decided effect on Dongan in New 
York. When in November, 1687, James had adopted Dongan’s 
Indian policy with a thoroughness that surprised the French 
ambassadors at London, he had likewise written to Dongan 
authorizing him to protect the Five Nations as his subjects.*** 
On the strength of this warrant Dongan assembled the Sachems 
of the Iroquois at Albany, February 8, 1687/8 and informed 
them that “the Kinge of England has adopted you his children, 
and will protect you, to the purpose he has sent me orders to 
raise men to assist you.’*** More politic than on former occa- 
sions, Dongan did not call them subjects but children. Even this 
appellation the Indians did not approve, but answered guardedly 
that they were grateful “that his Majtie doth resent the acts 
of the French, and takes us into his Royall protection.”**° This 
answer of the Iroquois was not all that the Governor would 
have liked it to be but he was satisfied that the King had ap- 
proved his policy. 

It will be recalled that the “Instrument for the Cessation of 
Hostilities in America” had stipulated that “the said Serene 
Kings shall immediately sent necessary orders in that behalf to 
their respective governors in America.” Accordingly, soon after 
the Indian conference mentioned above, Dongan received from 
James the “Order for the Cessation of Hostilities in America” 
which had been sent from England, January 22, 1687/8. Though 
it still put forward a feeble claim to the Iroquois lands, it must 
have cruelly jarred the exuberance of the Governor.**' He had 
expended himself to convert James to his policy and, after a 
brief space of success, he was cruelly jolted with this retraction. 
He was thoroughly disgusted with the situation. He had pre- 
viously written, October 24, 1687, offering to resign his position 
on account of the Iroquois controversy.*** This letter was re- 


248 Tbid., III :503. 
249 Ibid., III :533. 
250 Ibid., ITI :534. 
251 The reception of this order is strangely assigned by Parkman to 
January 22, 1686/7 and made to influence the events of that year. Park- 
man, op. cit. 141. 
252 N. Y. Col. Doc., IIT:492. 
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ceived by the King, January 22, 1687/8 and it is possible it had 
weight with the King in deciding upon Dongan’s removal. On 
April 7, 1688, Andros received his commission as Governor over 
all the northern colonies of America including New York and 
its dependencies and on April 22, 1688, Dongan was ordered to 
resign his government into the hands of Andros.*** 

Dongan’s policy, though repudiated by the English crown, 
was the deciding factor in England’s ultimate possession of the 
Iroquois lands. James’ retraction was only apparent. With the 
appointment of Andros he again adopted Dongan’s policy and 
instructed Andros, April 16, 1688, to “give notice at the same 
time to the said Governor of Canada, that upon mature con- 
sideration Wee have thought fit to own the Five Nations or 
Cantons of the Indians . . . as our subjects.”*** But Dongan’s 
policy only found its full fruition in the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
when the French formally surrendered their claims to the Iro- 
quois lands. 

This meant that English territory extended as far north as Lake Ontario. 
Such an outcome was the direct result of the firm stand that Dongan had 
taken. To him must be given the credit for first seeing the importance of 
the position of New York and the Iroquois in the international politics of 
North America.255 


IX 


AFTERMATH OF DONGAN’S POLICY 

Dongan as Governor never saw the fruition of his policy of 
expansion for the Province of New York. Andros who had been 
commissioned as Governor of New England, June 3, 1686, re- 
ceived a new commission, April 17, 1688, constituting him Gov- 
ernor of all the colonies north of Pennsylvania. Dongan’s course 
was run. His province had been annexed to another as he had 
attempted to annex so many another to his own. Simultaneously 
with Andros’ commission, the order was sent to Dongan to 
resign his government. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of James’ motives in thus 
deposing Dongan. Chalmers** attributes it to the influence of 
Perth and his associates through resentment of Dongan’s 
letter to the same on February 13, 1684/5. It is probable that 
they, being lampooned for their stupidity in not acknowledging 
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the supremacy of New York, should have exerted their influence 
with James for Dongan’s recall. Again, the influence of Louis 
XIV with the vascillating James is given as a potent reason.** 
Dongan himself seems to ascribe his removal to the enmity of 
Penn.*** More than likely the truth lies in all these explanations. 
James was too weak to adopt Dongan’s policy thoroughly, too 
greedy to discard it entirely. He sacrificed Dongan to his enemies 
while playing a time-serving role to continue Dongan’s policy. 

So ended Dongan’s policy in defeat and absorption. He had 
not succeeded in a definite annexation of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Island or the Iroquois lands. He had 
lost the territories of Connecticut and Pemaquid which had been 
specifically included under his jurisdiction. Finally, the very 
province of New York itself was absorbed into the Dominion of 
New England. His efforts had failed. He had lost his rank. He 
put down the insignia of office a broken man. There is something 
of pathos, something of heroism in this deposition of the great- 
est of New York colonial governors after five years of arduous 
service for his King. Though a great man and a strong man he 
must have felt it keenly. But though stung to complain he was 
not stung to retaliate. He quietly surrendered his government 
to Andros, August, 1688, and retired to private life where he 
met with resentment and persecution during the Leisler re- 
bellion. 

But Dongan’s defeat was only apparent. He had impressed 
himself upon his Mayor and Common Council, who held him in 
affection. They had sent to the King a fine tribute to his char- 
acter and accomplishments in a communique early in 1687,?*° 
and he now left office with the knowledge that he had their 
esteem. What is more important, he had impressed his policy 
upon the King. That sovereign, though weak enough to sacri- 
fice him to his enemies, was strong enough to continue these 
policies in his instructions to Andros.**° Dongan’s policy, despite 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688, was continued and found its 
culmination in the Treaty of Utrecht. It went further than this. 
It awoke the crown to the fact that conflict was imminent be- 
tween England and France in America. It became the driving 
spirit in King George’s War, gained momentum in the final con- 
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flict between France and England in America, and dictated the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, 1763. 


HENRY ALLAIN ST. PAUL 
Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Alabama 
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The Library of Father Gibault 


Pierre Gibault, eldest son of Pierre Gibault and Marie-Joseph 
St. Jean, was christened at Montreal on April 7, 1737.1 His 
family had long been established in Canada; his great-grand- 
father, Gabriel Gibault, had been married in Quebec in October 
of 1667. Young Pierre was trained in theology at the Seminary 
in Quebec and was ordained there on the feast of St. Joseph, 
March 19, 1768. After being attached to the Cathedral of Quebec 
for a short time, he was sent to the Illinois country to assist 
the aged Jesuit, Father Meurin. In the division of the Illinois 
between them, Father Meurin established himself in Cahokia, 
and Father Gibault took over the parish of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Kaskaskia, where his first recorded service was a 
baptism, September 8, 1768. He suffered much from sickness 
after his arrival in the Illinois country. In 1769 Bishop Briand 
made him Vicar-General of the territory, and from this time 
until 1772 Father Gibault attended St. Genevieve, St. Louis, and 
even Vincennes. In 1775 he visited Canada. His memorable part 
in the conquest of the Northwest is well known. He continued 
his work as the Curé of Cahokia and in missionary activities 
among the Arkansas until the year 1793, when he became the 
padre in the new parish of New Madrid in the Spanish territory. 
He died in that town August 16, 1802.” 

An inventory of the effects of Father Gibault was made on 
the day following his death. The writer, during the course of a 
study of the literary culture of the French settlements in the 
Illinois country, came upon the catalogue of books in the library 
of the father. The inventory and record of sale are in manuscript 
and in the possession of the Missouri Historical Society.* There 
are listed four lots of books: six volumes in folio “ouvrages 


1 The bibliographical list on Father Gibault is gradually lengthening. 
For this brief survey of his religious activities the following have been 
useful: Dunn, J. P., “Father Gibault: The Patriot Priest of the North- 
west,” in Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society 1905, Spring- 
field, 1906, 15-34; Peyton, Pauline Lancaster, “Pierre Gibault, Priest and 
Patriot,” in Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 1901, Vol. 
XII, 452-98; Walker, Reverend Fintan Glenn, The Catholic Church in the 
Meeting of the Two Frontiers: The Southern Illinois Country (1768-1793), 
Washington, 1935, Ch. II et passim, has complete bibliography; Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review carried articles on Gibault by Joseph J. Thomp- 
son in Volumes I, II, V, and VIII. 
2 The materials cited above do not give the date of Gibault’s death. 
It is to be found in the New Madrid Arc. , No. 1115 (Vol. VI, 259 ff.). 
3 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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d’Eglise” valued at 3 piastres; thirteen volumes in quarto on 
the same subject valued at 2 piastres; thirty-four volumes 
“de V’histoire ecclésiastique de l’abbé de fleurie” valued at 6 
piastres; one hundred and ninety volumes “de pareilles de livres 
de devotions” valued at 6 piastres. A public sale of his effects 
was held April 3, 1803, at which there is record of the disposi- 
tion of 211 of the 243 volumes at 65 piastres, 6 reales. The list 
below is from the record of sale. The titles of the books are given 
and the price paid for each. The books apparently had been 
companions of Father Gibault for many years, for he mentions 
many of the volumes in a letter to the Bishop of Quebec dated 
June 6, 1786, from Vincennes, saying: “j’aye beaucoup de bons 
livres, comme Pontas, Lamet et Fromageau, Ste. Meauve, les 
conférences d’Anger, la conduite des ames, la conduite des con- 
fesseurs, le dictionnaire des conciles, le dictionnaire théologique, 
Collet, toute l'histoire ecclésiastique, quantité de sermonnaires 
et beaucoup d’autres livres.”* Father Gibault’s library was in 
the main ecclesiastical. The 211 volumes listed here were all 
bought by Joseph Michel, a merchant of New Madrid. 


trois dictionnaires l’un francais et latin l’autre Latin et francais et 
l'autre Latin et Anglais [1 piastre 1 real] 

cing volumes rudiments [de latinitée?] [4 r.] 

Ovide Ciceron Juvenal en cing volumes [4 r.] 

quatre volumes de chirurgie medecine et botanique [4 p.] 

dix volumes detachés [4 r.] 

quatre volumes cuisine agriculture et beaux arts [2 p.] 

seize volumes du Journal de [Sav?] [3 p. 2 r.] 

deux livres de plein chants deux livres d’himmes et un livre de 
cantique [1 p.] 

Breviaries été et hivers en 2 volumes [4 r.] 

un Breviaire romain en 2 volumes in 4° [2 p. 5 r.] 

quatre volumes de Meditation de Beuvelet de hayneuf et de Rod- 
riquez [1 p.] 

concordance de la bible et pseaumes de David com[mJentés deux 
volumes in 4° [1 p.] 

Conferences Theologiques et dissertations de Calmet trois volumes 
in 4° [6 4.] 

un volume in f.° ecritures saintes comentier[?] [1 p.] 

deux volumes in f°. sur les Cas de Conscience de Lamette et 
fromageau [3 p.] 

trois volumes in f.° sur les Cas de Conscience par Pontas [5 p. 
4r.] 

quatre volumes di: meditations de hayneuf et autres d’un volumes 
en tout cing volumes [1 p. 2 r.] 

collection theologique en sept volumes in 12 [1 p. 4 r.] 


4 Illinois Historical Collections, V :545. 
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Theologie moralle in 6 volumes in 12 [1 p. 5 r.] 

cing volumes de meditations Cretienne [1 p. 2 r.] 

six volumes des sermons de la mission [6 r.] 

six volumes des sermons de Giroult, Joly, et de La Cheminaye 
(6 r.] 

sermons de divers personnes in 5 volumes [1 p. 2 r.] 

neuf volumes de Massilion [1 p. 5 r.] 

huit volumes de Bourdaloue [1 p. 2 r.] 

cing volumes Epistres Evangiles et Instructions Cretiennes [4 r.] 

six volumes sur la prieres et sur la penitence [4 r.] 

cing volumes composée de la bible et divers ouvrages sur la 
prierre [4 r.] 

huit volumes composée du Conciles et peres de l’eglise [6 4.] 

vingt quatre volumes des Conferences d’ange[r] [4 p.] 

trente cinq volumes de I‘histoire eclesiastique [20 p.] 
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Notes and Comment 


Ludington, Michigan, was the scene of a great commemora- 
tive event on August 9, 10, and 11. The occasion was the 260th 
anniversary of the death of Father Marquette and it was marked 
by an elaborate pageant in the evenings of those days and a 
pontifical Mass celebrated in the grove at Buttersville where the 
Jesuit died. 

The pageant was unique in many ways. It was written by 
the Right Reverend Robert Nelson Spencer, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, who also carried the nar- 
rative role standing on a rostrum at the side of the stage in 
his robes of office. The pageant received remarkable support 
from state and city officials, prelates and people of different re- 
ligious affiliations, and was sponsored by the University of 
Michigan, Marquette University, the University of Illinois, the 
Michigan Historical Commission and the governor of the state. 
It was moreover intentionally dignified, street shows and hawk- 
ers being pleasantly missing. Supplementary features to the 
music and pantomine of the pageant were the military and naval 
parades, a concert, the flag raising and military salute on the 
grave site. The religious ceremony was attended by upwards of 
ten thousand persons. 

The festival in general may go a long way toward bringing 
back the original name of Pére Marquette to Ludington. James 
O’Donnell Bennett writing a long feature article in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of August 4, 1935, remarks the stupidity of 
changing the name of an historical pilgrimage spot for the pur- 
pose of glorifying a modern lumber baron. It might be added 
that this is only one of some five hundred similar rechristenings. 
After the sermon of Reverend William M. Magee, S. J., president 
of Marquette University, Bishop Gallagher of Detroit arose to 
remark that Ludington could add no new fame to Marquette by 
replacing its former title, but the name of Marquette could bring 
more honor to Ludington. 

Marquette died just outside of the Ludington city limits on 
a thirty foot knoll overlooking Ludington Lake and about one 
thousand yards from the shores of Lake Michigan. He had 
reached this spot after his journey of some two hundred and 
forty miles from Chicago in 1675. Several years ago after care- 
ful research Reverend Patrick Lomasney, S. J., then professor 
276 
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of history in Marquette University, found the place of Mar- 
quette’s passing. 


Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu (ITV, 1935, Fasc. II) 
carries “Some Newly Discovered Marquette and La Salle Let- 
ters,” by Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J. In his preface to the edited 
letters Father Garraghan explains how Robert Cavelier, Sieur 
de La Salle, became a Jesuit and how he left the Society before 
becoming a priest. The sources for the above and for new light 
on the character of Marquette are from the Jesuit archives. 
There are five letters presented in the original Latin, two of 
which are from Marquette and three from La Salle to the Gen- 
eral, Oliva. 


There is a significant open space on the cover and title page 
of The Washington Historical Quarterly for July. The name 
under the heading Managing Editor is missing. For twenty years 
the space has been occupied by the name of Edmond S. Meany, 
the founder of the magazine and head of the Department of 
History in the University of Washington since 1897. His death 
occurred in his seventy-second year, shortly after the appear- 
ance of the April number of his magazine. The July issue is a 
memorial to the great historian of the Northwest, containing 
evaluations of his life, his works, and his worth, which every 
historian might well read for instruction and encouragement. 
Professor Meany remains a teacher even in death. 

There is a “Selected Bibliography of the Writings of Edmond 
Stephen Meany” presented by Ronald Todd, which is a fifteen 
page list of books, pamphlets, articles and poems. It indicates 
a life spent in writing. There is “The Value of a Man,” by Lee 
Paul Sieg, president of the University of Washington. There are 
tributes by his confreres and former students that emphasize 
the tolerance, the loyalty to ideals, the influence as a character 
builder and the teaching personality of Professor Meany. The 
red-headed Irishman whose hair had turned to white during the 
long years of service as lawyer, educator and scholar must live 
long in the hearts of Washington men. 


The Polish Roman Catholic Seminary of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius at Orchard Lake, Michigan, celebrated the golden 
jubilee of its foundation from August 6 to August 9. The insti- 
tution established first at Detroit and later moved to its present 
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site was a combined college and theological seminary, and it has 
contributed very notably to the progress of education and re- 
ligion during the fifty years of its existence. Over and above the 
graduates of the college who have entered upon professional and 
business careers, some hundred priests trained in its halls are 
caring for parishes at present in the dioceses of Illinois. Many 
prelates likewise call this seminary their alma mater. The com- 
memorative ceremonies were both civic and religious. 


Texas mission history is soon to be enriched by three vol- 
umes, the first of which will appear before the end of the present 
year and has for its scope the developments between the years 
1519 and 1603. Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., is chairman of the 
Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission which pro- 
jects the works. 


The Salesianum continues the publication of the translations 
of the “Letters to Bishop Henni” in its July number. The thirty- 
two letters thus far published form a nice documentary con- 
tribution. Elsewhere in the same issue the second installment 
of the letters of Coventry Patmore is produced by Reverend Dr. 


John J. Barry. 


In the July Annals of Iowa Philip D. Jordan concludes his 
edition of William Salter’s “My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846.” 
An excerpt: “Spent 4th of July at Dubuque—rained severely. 
Heard address of Messrs. Green and Merrit and of Br. Holbrook. 
Oh, it was delightful to hear the memories of our Puritan ances- 
tors spoken of with veneration and love this side of the Missis- 
sippi. The Sabbath School celebration was very interesting. I 
enjoyed it much—Mr. Holbrook urged on the children the im- 
portance of studying the Bible which offended some Papists who 
were present” (p.. 29). 


Minnesota History, June number, offered the “Lac Qui Parle 
Indian Mission” among the Sioux, by Charles M. Gates. Telling 
the story of the coming of the Presbyterian preachers in 1835 
to the regions of Minnesota, the article indicates a trend of 
scholars toward the exploitation of the manuscripts pertaining 
to Protestant missionary activity in the west. This trend was 
pointed out in the last number of Mimp-AMERICA. Many of the 
scholars working in the field of Protestant sources are anxious 
to have the documents of the Catholic missionaries likewise for 
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a proper estimation of social, economic, religious and political 
conditions during frontier days. Catholic archives, convents, 
parish houses, and many homes in the Mississippi Valley con- 
tain these valuable records, letters, statements, bills, diaries, 
etc. The editorial staff of MID-AMERICA will be happy at any 
time to receive word of or information concerning such ma- 
terials. 


The leading article in The Kansas Historical Quarterly for 
May is “The Second Book on Kansas,” by Cora Dolbee. The title 
of the said second book is A Journey Through Kansas; With 
Sketches of Nebraska, published in Cincinnati in 1885 and writ- 
ten by C. B. Boynton, sometime Protestant minister at Pitts- 
field, as a report on the country to the “American Reform Tract 
and Book Society” about whose activities in the matter of 
temperance, antislavery and religious reform much remains to 
be said. Mr. Boynton had mixed motives for writing his book. 


Further explanation of the above may be found in the first 
lines of the first article of The Missouri Historical Review for 
July, by Allen Walker Read, entitled “Attitudes Toward Mis- 
souri Speech,” although the scope of Mr. Read’s interesting 
contribution is linguistic. Missouri in 1855 was guarding the 
Kansas border to prevent the passing of any abolitionists. John 
Francis McDermott has an account in the same issue of “The 
Exclusive Trade Privilege of Maxent, LaCléde and Company.” 
In the Missouriana section there is a nice appreciation of Mis- 
souri’s French District, Ste. Genevieve, and of the awakening 
interest in the French Creoles and colonial Missouri. 


“Sitting Bull’s Own Narrative of the Custer Fight” is pub- 
lished among the Documents in the June number of the Canadian 
Historical Review. The story told by the Indians out West is 
that Custer ended his own life, and therefore the Sioux braves 
did not touch his scalp. The vivid portrayal of the whole event 
by Bull explodes this tradition. A fine bibliography of recent 
publications on Canadian history appears in the end of the 
Review. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly of July offers “A Bibli- 
ography of New Orleans Magazines,” by Max L. Griffen. The 
list is descriptive, excellent and covers some fifty pages. “White 
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Supremacy in the South,” by Francis P. Burns, and “The White 
League in Louisiana,” by H. Oscar Lestage, Jr., are two inter- 
esting papers dealing with reconstruction and race-rioting. 


The third number of the Bulletin of the Chicago Historical 
Society appeared in May and contained “Eight Letters of 
Thomas Hutchins to George Morgan,” edited by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. Hutchins (1730-1789) had a colorful career as a 
Pennsylvania colonial trooper, a British regular, an explorer 
and geographer. In the capacity of Geographer of the United 
States he became surveyor of the lands in the western territory 
ceded to the various states by Congress. The letters were written 
before the Revolution to Morgan, a member of the Philadelphia 
trade and speculation firm and later Indian agent. In the same 
number “Ordinances of the Village and Town of Chicago” are 
continued. 


Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, celebrated the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the village on August 19, 20, 21 and 
22. A great pageant in which 1600 persons took part depicted 
the various stages of the town’s history under the flags of 
France, Spain and the United States. The ancient town named 
after the patron saint of Paris was several times founded and 
washed away by floods from 1686 to 1785, the date of the last 
flood. Famous among the early pastors of the Catholic church 
there are Fathers Meurin and Gibault. Sainte Genevieve, The 
Story of Missouri’s Oldest Settlement, by Francis J. Yealy, S. J., 
recently off the press, will be reviewed in a later issue of Mp- 
AMERICA.—T. O’CONNOR. 


At what is now known as Holy Cross, on Pottinger’s Creek 
some ten miles from Bardstown there was a commemoration 
made on August 18 of the 150th anniversary of the first group 
migration of Catholics to Kentucky. The place is the site of the 
settlement of the first twenty-five families of the sixty Catholic 
families of Maryland who pledged themselves to migrate to 
Kentucky. The first church was built there by Father William 
de Rohan in 1792 and the present church by Father Charles 
Nerinckx in 1823.—T. F. O’C. 


Bishop Christian Winkelmann officiated recently at a ponti- 
fical Mass in Westphalia, Missouri, as part of the celebration 
of the centennial of the famous German settlement and the 
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hundredth anniversary of the first Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Wentzville. This was the scene of the labors of the “Apostle of 
Central Missouri,” Father Helias.—T. F. O’C. 


Father Aubert, O. F. M., of Petosky, Michigan, is writing the 
history of the Grand Rapids Diocese from original sources. Mr. 
Edward Eggl, of Teachers’ College, Toledo, Ohio, has written 
two small volumes on the history of Toledo for use in elemen- 
tary school classes. He offers a good background of missionary 
activities. Reverend Dr. Gerald Dunne, of Central High School, 
Toledo, is working on the history of the Toledo Diocese. Father 
Paré, historian of the Detroit Diocese, is preparing the early 
history of his diocese, the first volume of which will be transla- 
tions of documents that will serve as material for his work.— 
W. E. S. 


Indiana Historical Society Publications recently issued the 
fourth number of the eleventh volume (pages 221 to 301). The 
title of the issue is “The Schramm Letters, Written by Jacob 
Schramm and members of his family from Indiana to Germany 
in the year 1836.” They are translated and edited by Emma S. 
Vonnegut. The preface is by Christopher B. Coleman, Secretary 
of the Indiana Historical Society. The title page of the German 
edition and the German publisher’s preface is likewise given as 
first printed at Saaz in 1837. The work is not only well done 
but it is valuable for the “instructive entertainment” it offers. 
A detailed account of Schramm’s trip to America and of his 
settlement in Indiana, with observations on American customs, 
gives us an inkling of the difficulties which thousands of for- 
eigners must have encountered on their way to becoming build- 
ers of the West. 


Historical Records and Studies, Volume XXV, New York, 
1935, continues under the editorship of Thomas F. Meehan to 
publish the interesting research findings of Catholic scholars. 
The opening article, “The Society’s Golden Jubilee,” affords the 
opportunity to extend to the United States Catholic Historical 
Society many greatly merited felicitations in view of its notable 
achievements. The other articles in the volume of some 200 
pages are: “A Grand Old Maryland Tree: the Mudds,” in the 
inimitable style of Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S. J.; “Pierre Tous- 
saint, ‘God’s Image Carved in Ebony,’” by Leo R. Ryan, which 
is mainly a calendar of sixty-two items in the “Toussaint Pa- 
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pers” now belonging to the New York Public Library and once 
personal to “the outstanding Negro Catholic in the history of 
New York”; “The First Jesuit Mission in Florida,” by Ruben 
Vargas Ugarte, S. J., of the Catholic University of Lima, Peru, 
which is a very noteworthy contribution to American history, 
comprising as it does the translation of twenty letters of the 
first Jesuits to arrive in North America and narratives of the 
martyrdoms at the Segura Mission; other documents follow in 
“Nicholas Devereau,” by Thomas P. Kernan, and in the “Finan- 
cial Contribution of the French Clergy to American Independ- 
ence,” by Sister M. Ceslas Normand, O. P. 


Contributors 


Mother Julia Heffern, R.8.C.J., M. A., did her research work 
in Loyola University, Chicago, and at present is in the history 
department of Duchesne College at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Reverend Henry Allain St. Paul, 8.J., M.A., until recently 
has been engaged in historical pursuits in St. Louis University 
and is now Instructor in Loyola University, New Orleans. 

John Francis McDermott is a member of the department of 
English in Washington University, St. Louis. He is engaged in 
a study of the culture of the Creoles in the early West. 
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Historia de los descubrimientos y colonizacion de la Baja Cali- 
fornia por los Padres de la Compajiia de Jesis. Por el P. 
Constantino Bayle, S. J. Editorial “Cultura Misional,” Bilbao. 
1933. pp. 230. 


Father Bayle’s book is not a comprehensive study of Jesuit 
missionary activity in Lower California, nor did he intend it to 
be such. Rather he has selected two phases of that history for 
consideration, Jesuit contributions to the geographical knowl- 
edge of California and to the material development of the 
country. 

To the first of these subjects is devoted about one-third of 
the work. The fluctuations in the accepted ideas as to the 
geographical status of California—first insular, then peninsular, 
back again to insular—are traced through the writings and 
maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries down to the 
time of Kino. The progression of the latter’s discovery of el 
paso por tierra is set down in considerable detail and later data 
of P. Ugarte and P. Consag to confirm the peninsular theory is 
adduced. 

As for the second topic the author limits himself almost ex- 
clusively to the strictly material and temporal aspects of the 
missions, their foundation, relations with crown officials, means 
of support, the introduction of agriculture, the stockraising in- 
dustry and the more elemental useful arts. Only occasionally 
does he pause to speak of the work of evangelization. However, 
the short digression treating of the Vizarrén affair as an ex- 
ample of the difficulties which the Spaniards themselves added 
to the Padres’ burden already made weighty enough by the 
indolence of the Californians and the rugged sterility of Cali- 
fornia, brings forward some documents not widely publicized. 
In fact throughout the study the author gives striking evidence 
of great familiarity with the little used material of the Spanish 
archives. 

Particularly useful to students of Jesuit mission history of 
New Spain will be Father Bayle’s discussion of the authorship 
of the well-known Apostdlicos Afanes. This work, since the time 
of Beristain, has been commonly attributed to P. José Ortega. 
As far back as 1904 P. J. de Uriarte in his Obras andénimas y 
seudonimas de autores de la Compajiia de Jesiis, advanced a 
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refutation to such an attribution. His reasons have either been 
unknown to or ignored by American writers. Father Bayle ac- 
cepts his judgment and allows Ortega as the author of, at most, 
a part of the Primer Libro, while assigning to P. Juan Antonio 
Baltasar the credit for the two remaining books dealing with 
Primeria Alta. 

On a minor point one might be inclined to quarrel with the 
author, namely his seeming acceptance of Kiihn as a possible 
form of Kino’s name and the application of the adjective aleman 
to the same Padre. Recent researches, notably those of Bolton, 
Ricci and Lockwood, would seem to have definitely dismissed the 
grounds for such a contention. However, some prefer to adopt 
the clever distinction which Dr. Peter Stitz makes in his notes 
on Kino in the Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, ITI (1934), 
112: “Im modernen vélkischen Sinne ist Kino Chini Italiener, im 
Sinne seiner Zeit war er deutscher Jesuit.” Despite this minor 
slip, an occasional failure to give source reference for interesting 
quotations and a few typographical errors, the student must 
thank Father Bayle for another excellent and enlightening con- 
tribution to Hispanic American History. 

JOHN F. BANNON. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas 


Early Architects and Builders of Indiana. By Lee Burns. Indi- 
anapolis: Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume 11, 
Number 3. 1935. 


Mr. Burns’ well-illustrated brochure of thirty-six pages will 
be of interest beyond the borders of the Hoosier State. The 
“Turnerians” will here find little for their comfort. The frontiers- 
men of Indiana, once the log cabin days were passed, looked 
beyond the Alleghenies for their inspiration in design and copied 
both the good and the bad that they found prevailing in longer 
settled localities. The Georgian period and the Greek revival 
found responsive echoes alike in the designing of homes and of 
public buildings. Artisans and tradesmen of foreign birth added 
their bit to the variety and what they could not supply was 
readily adopted from the builders’ handbooks so common at the 
time. If the results did not contribute anything distinctive to 
American architecture, they at least testify to the ingenuity 
and versatility of these early workmen who often produced 
really fine work at a time when interior trim as well as the 
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sturdier parts of the structures had to be turned out by hand 
at the scene of construction. The biographical and professional 
sketches of the early architects of the state provide welcome 
information for the student of culture in the Trans-Allegheny 


Country. 


THOMAS F’. O’CONNOR 


St. Louis University 


Histoire de VEglise depuis les Origines jusqu’a Nos Jours. 
Publiée sous la direction de Augustin Fliche et Victor Mar- 
tin. J. L’Eglise primitive. Par J. Lebreton et Jacques apa 


Paris, 1934. 60 fr. 


This first volume of great work of twenty-four volumes cov- 
ering the history of the Church is of such promise that its use 
should not be denied for any time to students in Catholic col- 
leges. Scholars will rejoice in a carefully executed piece of 
scholarship, but it should be made available immediately to the 
English-speaking public by means of a translated work. Father 
Lebreton and M. Zeiller will apply their scholarship likewise to 
the second volume of the project, while other capable French 
scholars carry on in the other phases of Church history. Father 
Lebreton is known for his research in the early history of 
Catholic dogma, and his recent life of Christ reveals his his- 
torical mind. In the present book he deals with these aspects of 
ecclesiastical history as well as with the work of St. Paul and 
the fathers of the early Church. M. Zeiller is authcrity for the 
relation of the impact of Christianity and its contact with the 
Roman Empire, the persecutions and the life of the Church in 
the catacombs. All success to this happily inaugurated project! 
J. V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Eve of Conflict. By George Fort Milton. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1934. pp. xiii+608. $5.00. 


The sub-title of this volume is Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Needless War. Therein is found the thesis of the author. George 
Fort Milton has made an effort to show that Douglas worked 
more wholeheartedly than did any other prominent American 
of the period to avoid the disgraceful and uncalled for Civil War. 
With the increasing realization that the Civil War is over, 
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it is to be hoped that Douglas will stand out more prominently 
because of his great services in that most insane decade of 
American life, from 1850 to 1860. Prohibition, Know-Nothing- 
ism, and Immediate Abolition were perhaps the three most 
fanatical outbursts of the period. Against them Douglas worked 
fearlessly, condemning them for the monstrosities which they 
were. He rightly saw in each a threat at national unity. To no 
other leader of the decade was it so crystal clear as it was to 
Douglas that compromises were essential if the Union were to 
be preserved. This willingness to compromise did not cause him 
to sacrifice true principles, but he did not confuse, as many did, 
principles with obstinacy. He saw in the ardent advocate of 
States’ Rights and also in the inflexible opponent to the spread 
of slavery what more people should have seen, namely, a nar- 
row-minded bigot who was willing to sacrifice the welfare of 
the nation in order to advance his own paltry interests. Douglas 
realized that politicians could preserve or disrupt the peace of 
the nation, and from his entrance to Congress in 1843 until he 
died in 1861 he tried to inject some sanity into the egotistic 
members of Congress who controlled the nation. If there are 
some readers who still take seriously the economic interpreta- 
tion of the origin of the Civil War, as advanced some years ago 
by Charles A. Beard, a reading of this volume should correct 
that naive and insufficient explanation. 

Some have objected to the volume because it has been stated 
that the author was not sufficiently objective. However, it has 
yet to be proved that a colorless neutrality is more certain to 
reveal the truth than is a sustained effort to correct an erroneous 
impression of long standing. Undoubtedly, Milton aimed to pre- 
sent Douglas in a favorable light. On occasions, those who dif- 
fered with Douglas have been presented in rather dark colors. 
The rich documentation gives evidence of the four years of 
thorough, and in the main, impartial investigation which pro- 
duced this study. There is no evidence of wilful misinterpreta- 
tion. Facts are allowed to speak for themselves. The mistakes 
made by Douglas are not minimized. The events of the period 
are not presented merely as a background for Douglas. The 
volume is decidedly historical, as well as biographical. 

The even tenor of Douglas’ political thought was made clear 
as early as 1848, when he openly informed the Senate that he 
“ ~. . had no sympathy for Abolitionism on the one side, or 
that extreme course on the other which is akin to Abolitionism” 
(p. 39). The importance of this position looms large in view of 
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the fact that the Southern agitators were calmly considering in 
1849 the possibility of secession because of the slavery con- 
troversy (p. 49). Evidently secession was not inherently an 
“unpatriotic” procedure, as the term was then understood. Cal- 
houn was merely one of the many in his belief in 1849 that the 
dissolution of the Union was more desirable than submission to 
the North (p. 50). The prominent part played by Douglas in 
harmonizing the positions of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster in 
connection with the Compromise of 1850 is stressed. Douglas 
realized then as many less farsighted men have realized since, 
that if open warfare over the slavery issue could be averted for 
a quarter of a century that the working of economic laws would 
make slavery unprofitable and an armed conflict absurdly un- 
necessary. This conviction led him to work for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill of 1854, with its accompanying repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820. Douglas realized that the Compro- 
mise of 1850 had for all practical purposes annulled the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and he felt that the political air should be 
cleared so that Popular Sovereignty might work more freely and 
visibly. The author presents many arguments to challenge the 
common belief that Douglas’ actions of 1854 were undertaken 
with the presidential nominating convention of 1856 primarily 
in mind. He was, to quote the title of Chapter XI, “A Realist in 
an Emotional Age.” The Brooks-Sumner affair is presented quite 
differently from the usual version, so popular in the North. The 
break between Buchanan and Douglas is so presented as to con- 
stitute no reflection upon the latter. Douglas’ attitude toward 
the Dred Scott decision of 1857 indicates the respect of Douglas 
for the Supreme Court. A similar attitude was by no means 
universal in the nation. 

Some of the most interesting sections of the book are those 
relating to the Douglas-Lincoln debates of 1858. The author 
admits that the popular reaction is difficult to ascertain, since 
both Democratic and Republican papers were deeply biased. He 
permits Douglas to deal rather harshly with Lincoln’s “House 
divided against itself” speech, and presents Douglas’ reasons 
for considering it the stupid, and at the same time, dangerously 
provocative speech that it undoubtedly was. Lincoln’s words in 
Chicago, urging his hearers toend“ . . . all this quibbling . . . 
about this race and that race and the other race being inferior,” 
are contrasted with his words at Charleston. In the latter city, 
he assured his audience that he was not, “ . . . nor ever have 
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been in favor of bringing about in any way the social and po- 
litical equality of the white and black races” (p. 349). Such 
utterances are apt to convince one that Lincoln in 1858 was 
merely an old line politician, changing his speech to suit the 
community. Douglas was at least honest and consistent in his 
attitude, which he expressed by stating, “I care more for the 
great principle of self-government, the right of the people to 
rule, than I do for all the Negroes in Christendom. I would not 
endanger the perpetuity of this Union, I would not bolt out the 
great inalienable rights of the white man, for all the Negroes 
that ever existed” (p. 350). One may differ with Douglas on the 
matter, but it is refreshing to know precisely where he stood. 
Mountains of research have to date been unable to ascertain 
equally definitely where Lincoln stood on the Negro question. 
His answer to Horace Greeley, during the Civil War, indicated 
that his (Lincoln’s) position had by that time become approxi- 
mately that held by Douglas in 1858. 

The conventions and the indecisive campaign of 1860 are 
thoroughly dissected, and much gangrenous tissue is laid bare. 
The vacillation of Buchanan as secession was transformed from 
a threat into a reality makes one wish that the incumbent might 
have been more of a President and less of a politician. Even 
more disturbing to many will be the account of Lincoln’s rela- 
tions to the prospect of and later the actuality of secession, 
from November, 1860, to March, 1861. Many will perhaps wish, 
upon reading once more the account of those trying months, that 
Lincoln had shown a willingness to support at least the proposed 
Crittenden Compromise. How Lincoln and the Republican Sen- 
ators can be exonerated from considerable blame in making the 
Civil War possible is difficult to see. Both Lincoln and Dougias 
were undoubtedly desirous of perpetuating the Union. One 
wishes that there was as much evidence to show that Lincoln 
was as desirous as Douglas to divorce politics from the situation 
and to avoid needless shedding of blood. Those who are con- 
vinced that Lincoln could do no wrong may well refrain from 
reading the final three chapters, and thereby the more thorough- 
ly enjoy an important addition to the literature about the need- 
less and avoidable politicians’ war, from 1861 to 1865. 

PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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After Coronado. By Alfred B. Thomas. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 1935. pp. x-+-307. $3.50. 


This latest book of Doctor Thomas, like his Forgotten Fron- 
tiers, is a piece of work that deserves high commendation. The 
subject forms part of a large plan that this university is now 
executing in its history department, the series on the civilization 
of the American Indian. 

The story aims to tell what happened after Coronado, that 
is, what explorers and discoverers went to the Northeast from 
Santa Fe in the two centuries following that first intrepid travel- 
ler. Santa Fe was a point of great importance in Spanish gov- 
ernmental thought, as a spearhead into the savagery of all the 
north country and a strategic salient into the French-controlled 
plains. As early as 1709 there was definite word in Santa Fe 
that the French were near and bent on conquest, both of the 
trade and mines and of the very ownership of the city. 

The book unfolds the efforts of the Spaniards to gain in- 
formation of French activities and Indian hostilities. The early 
history of the Utes, Comanches, the various groups of Apaches 
and Pawnees, thus reaches the reading public for the first time. 
The thorough and humane ways of dealing with the natives 
stand out like a web back of the entire narrative. As a climax 
comes the famous expedition of Villasur to the forks of the 
Platte, where in 1720 they met massacre at the hands of French 
and Pawnees. 

The author has chosen a unique and scholarly method of pre- 
senting his story, in giving an excellent translation of all the 
documents that bear on the narrative. These documents follow 
a forty-page introduction in which the theme of the primary 
materials is clearly and carefully told. There is a wealth of ref- 
erence to amplify the understanding of the events. The format, 
printing and editing are quite in accord with what one expects 
from the hand of such a skillful historian. The book should be 
known widely. 

W. EUGENE SHIELS 
Loyola University, Chicago 
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The Discovery and Re-Discovery of America. By T. P. Christen- 
sen. Laurance Press Company, Cedar Rapids, 1934. pp. 133. 
$0.65. 


This little book will make many friends. It is a popular story 
of the Atlantic exploration that culminated in the Columbian 
discovery of America. 

The present author would build up the preliminaries that 
gave Columbus his opportunity. In a way, he explains the mind 
of that day by presenting the background of voyage and travel 
in the preceding centuries. Perhaps he overstresses the im- 
portance of Viking and Danish explorers. He writes: “Norflic 
brain and brawn made gains for humanity never to be lost 
again,” and “The Nordics will ultimately make (North Amer- 
ica) into a wonderland surpassing anything dreamed of by 
Spanish explorers of the 15th and 16th centuries.” And these 
excerpts give the key to his emphasis on Leif, the Kensington 
Stone, and John Scolvus. And not without reason, for in the 
history of exploration, these are three vital landmarks of early 
North Atlantic effort, and undoubtedly they had their influence 
on the school of Prince Henry the Navigator and his followers. 

In spite of a dedication to “All Nordic pioneers in North 
America, past and present,” whereat one might look for special 
pleading, the volume maintains a fine balance of candor and 
justice. Frequent references to standard studies assist him who 
would read farther. The print is neat, the paper binding at- 
tractive. 

W. EUGENE SHIELS 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Discovery of the Amazon. By José Toribio Medina. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Bertram T. Lee. Edited by H. C. 
Heaton. American Geographical Society Special Publication 
No. 17, New York, 1934. pp. 379-+-Appendix to 448. 


The discovery of the big river of South America like the dis- 
covery of the big river of North America has given rise to much 
controversial writing. It happened that two great Spanish con- 
querors, Gonzalo Pizarro and “one eyed” Francisco de Orellana, 
went over the Andes in quest of the “land of cinnamon.” At the 
headwaters of the Amazon the two separated, Orellana “desert- 
ing the expedition,” according to Pizarro, and going “in quest 
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of food,” according to himself. Pizarro made an astounding re- 
turn voyage over the mountains. Orellana continued down the 
river on his astounding voyage of exploration. Pizarro accused 
Orellana of treason and vesertion, and since that time the “trea- 
son of the one-eyed man” has been proverbial. In fact, a series 
of articles under such a title appeared in the last nineties over 
the name of Marcos Jiménez de la Espada in a Spanish fort- 
nightly. José Toribio Medina took up cudgels on behalf of Orel- 
lana and wrote his Descubrimiento del Rio de las Amazonas in 
1894. The translation of this forms Part I of the work under 
review. Medina based his work on the remarkable account of 
Orellana’s voyage written by one of the priests on the expedi- 
tion, Fray Gaspar de Carvajal, and called the Relacion. This in 
translation forms Part II of the present book. Part III is a 
number of documents pertinent to the case. An appendix is made 
of selections from Oviedo’s Historia de las Indias which throw 
additional light on the whole matter. 

The translators and editor are to be congratulated for this 
interesting presentation in every respect, of style, of translation, 
of format, of editing and of critical scholarship. In the amazing 
Relacién of the Dominican Friar Orellana looms in heroic pro- 
portions and the voyage he made becomes epic. The account 
probably was written after the expedition had arrived in a safe 
haven. It is restrained and by its restraint makes the episodes 
of the journey and the manner in which the leader conquered 
difficulties stand out like chapters in a novel. Although some will 
always side with the Pizarro faction, undoubtedly many will 
change their viewpoint because of this new study in English and 
will talk of the heroism rather than the treason of the one-eyed 
man. 

J. V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Catholic Church in the Meeting of Two Frontiers: The 
Southern Illinois Country, 1763-17938. By Rev. Fintan G. 
Walker, M. A. The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1935. pp. xiv-+170. 


This work, volume nineteen in The Catholic University of 
America, Studies in American Church History, is, as were the 
previous numbers of the series, a doctoral dissertation. The fact 
that requirements for a degree had to be kept in mind have 
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colored the author’s style. He studiously refrains from many 
deductions of his own and assiduously displays the results of 
his Wissenschaft. Thus the book becomes a well organized mass 
of valuable materials about the frontier church of the Illinois 
country, but it frequently leaves one disappointed, because such 
a work only presents the skeleton of living history. 

The monograph is divided into six chapters and a brief con- 
clusion. The first chapter is a concise view of the background 
necessary for the story of the events which occurred in the old 
French settlements along “The American Bottom” and on the 
Wabash after 1763. The labors of Meurin and Gibault, up to the 
coming of Clark, are discussed in the following chapter. The 
treatment of the final stages in the career of Gibault may be 
found in chapters four and six. Chapter three is entitled “Bishop 
Briand and the Illinois Missions.” It is largely composed from 
letters of the Bishop of Quebec, which impress one more with 
his attitude of responsibility for the souls in this distant corner 
of his diocese than with what he really did to help them. Chap- 
ter five deals with the troublous times at the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and is, perhaps, less satisfactory than the rest 
because it merely hints at the effect these events produced upon 
the Church. The conclusion makes the statement that the Cath- 
olic Church in these outposts of civilization acted “as a leaven 
upon the anarchistic individualism of the frontier, the mission- 
aries showed that democratic freedom could be maintained only 
in a society ordered by the commandments of God,” a statement 
which Catholic historians are demonstrating to be true, but 
which is too general to be called a conclusion of this one mono- 
graph. 

The notes throughout the work are numerous and valuable 
as indications for reprinted sources dealing with the frontier 
church, but mistakes have crept into them (e. g., note 8, p. 3, 
“Hodges” for Hodge; note 22, p. 125, and note 26, p. 126, seem 
contradictory; note 65, p. 136, confuses the date 1788 with 
1768). Here and there in the text little slips occur, as when the 
author uses “habitants” as a generic term including “voyageurs” 
and “coureurs de bois.” In reality each word has a distinct mean- 
ing. The bibliography is valuable. 

R. N. HAMILTON 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 
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The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 1700-1763. By Rev. Jean 
Delanglez, S. J. The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1935. pp. xxvi-+-547. 


Students of Louisiana under the “French Régime” will hail 
with enthusiasm the doctoral dissertation of Father Delanglez, 
which is printed as volume twenty-one of The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Studies in American Church History. It is a 
piece of exhaustive research work covering the Jesuit activity 
in this province during the entire period of French possession. 
A glance at the bibliography (pp. ix-xxvi) will show how 
thoroughly the author has traced down both primary and sec- 
ondary sources relevant to his topic. This bibliography alone is 
a valuable asset, but its value might have been enhanced had 
it contained some intimation as to which documents are avail- 
able as reprints in American depositories. 

The Jesuits whose missionary labors the author has under- 
taken to chronicle are still an active order of Catholic priests. 
The author himself belongs to this order. Hence, he must have 
known that he was treading on dangerous ground when he 
undertook his task. For during the whole period of which he 
writes there was hardly a time that Jesuit missionaries in 
Louisiana were not disputing with the Capuchins, another mis- 
sionary order of the Church still extant, about their respective 
rights of jurisdiction in the French colonial mission field. Father 
Delanglez must have known that his findings would be apt to 
hurt somebody’s feelings among the present members of these 
orders. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, it would have been wise 
to place the last page of the book near the front. In the end the 
author professes that “no attempt has been made to disguise 
where the writer’s sympathies lie. . . .” Had this confession 
been made at the beginning, it would at least have saved the 
present reviewer from noting several passages as unsympathetic 
to the Capuchins (e. g., pp. 142, 171 et al.). Father Delanglez 
marshals quantities of original documents as proofs of all his 
statements; and he does not neglect Capuchin sources. However, 
when the two sides of the controversy can produce documents 
which seem contradictory (e.g., pp. 176-77), it becomes ap- 
parent that probably both sides slipped into exaggerations due 
to argumentative zeal. To offset this handicap, the Jesuit quotes 
at length from official government documents. These ought to 
be impartial, but there was a political squabble in New Orleans 
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at the same time as the one over church authority, and naturally 
the ecclesiastics gravitated toward the opposing political groups. 
This gave them friends who hesitated less than the priests to 
color their reports. Therefore, it is gratifying to find Father 
Delanglez saying, again at the very conclusion, “several con- 
clusions will, no doubt, have to be revised or discarded when 
other students discover other new evidence contradicting or 
modifying that at present available.” One is forced to confess 
that where this “other new evidence” will be found is hard to 
say, because few known sources have been neglected by the 
author; but at least it shows that he, like the priests of whom 
he wrote, bears no malice away from a good healthy skirmish. 

Besides throwing new light on this controversy, the present 
work does much more. It makes the Jesuit missionaries of the 
period real living figures. It has rendered accessible hitherto 
unpublished material about the Jesuits at the Natchitoches, 
Arkansas, Yazoo, Choctaw and Alibamon posts. It has contrib- 
uted to the knowledge of the hardships of the missions, the mis- 
sionary’s attitude toward inter-racial marriage of Indians and 
whites. It clarifies certain points about their principles with 
regard to the liquor trade and the requirements for baptism. 
Again, the book contributes new data on the three Jesuit 
martyrs of Louisiana: Fathers Du Poisson, Souel and Senat; 
and it presents a fine brief discussion of the suppression of the 
Jesuits in Louisiana. 

The mechanical makeup of the book can be improved upon 
if another edition is called for. For example the enumeration of 
the notes is poor, the same number being used as often as three 
times in the same chapter. Once, at least, a wrong number is 
used when “97” should be “7” (p. 17). There are a few mistakes 
in the tenses of verbs and spelling of words (pp. 177, 178, 322, 
and 376). 

R. N. HAMILTON 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 
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